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From an etching by Cl 


The First Snowfall green, published 


Hoosier Salon Patrons’ A 


| iets snow had begun in the gloaming, Every pine and fir and hem!ock 


Ind busily all the night Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
1A heapina held and h I, . ind he res "No he of 2p 
Had been hegping field and highway ind the-poorest twig on the eim-tree 


With a -stlehce deep and white. Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


From James Russet. Lowett’s “The First Snowfall.” 
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The Discarded Christmas Tree 


By Roy L. Sanith 


LAY there in the dirty snow and slush of 
the alley, a pathetic and bedraggled little Christmas 
casualty. 

Gone were the gay little ornaments that had made 
t seem like an importation from fairyland. Only a 
few strands of tangled tinsel clung dejectedly to its 
twigs. 

Gone also were the twinkling lights it had worn 
so airily a few short days ago. Instead of the glad 
cries of children dancing about it in exuberant joy 
was the clatter of the rag-picker’s cart and the rumble 
of the big truck that lumbered down the alley. 

It was a discarded Christmas tree—the most dismal 
and woebegone sight 1n all the world. 

But more pathetic than the little tree were the 
iearts of those who had carelessly tossed it out into 
the alley. 

For one glorious day they sang and laughed and 
exulted in the sheer joy of living. A new spirit came 
into the house and into their hearts—something 
gladdening, cleansing, heartening. Ticker-tape and 
bridge scores were completely forgotten. The mak- 
ing of a living was submerged, for one short day, in 
the merry-making. All hearts became child hearts 
again, with no room in them for aught else than 
kindliness and goodwill. 

But next morning Mother noticed that the needles 
were dropping from the little tree and her sense of 
orderliness was outraged. She could not be clean- 
ing up after an outworn bit of sentiment. Into the 
alley it must go. Christmas was over! 

And next morning Father was at the office again, 
immersed in the daily grind. Instead of a shouting 
child upon his back, he bore the burdens of great 
His voice of 


yesterday, so soft and tender in the singing of old 


responsibilities upon his shoulders. 


familiar Christmas carols, could scarcely be recog- 
nized in the brusque, snappy tone of the “boss” as 


1 


laid plans for the annual invoice. 


Yes, Christmas was over! 


It had been tossed out into the alley along with the 


Is it a svmbol of disillusioned 


hope? Or can the season’s cheer 
abide as an unfailing source of help 


in meeting workadav problems. 


little Christmas tree and a joyous, affectionate, happy 
family settled back to the normal life of hurry and 
worry. The cheerful outlook of the day before was 
displaced by a grim doggedness. 

Occasionally someone rises to protest the terrible 
waste of Christmas trees—cut by the millions for the 
entertainment of the homes for but a day. The waste 
may be serious—opinions seem to differ. But certain 
it is that a mighty protest is due against the tragic 


waste of Christmas. 


a HAT a transformation Christmas works in 


our lives for one brief holiday! Families are reunited, 
mothers are made glad, little children come into 
their own, feuds are forgotten, poverty is ignored, 
soldiers in the trenches exchange goodwill greetings 
with their enemies across no-man’s-land, competitors 
wish one another well, and harassed men and women 
surrender everywhere to the universal infection of 
good cheer. 

For one day we really live! The whole world is 
populated by a race that has become care-free, laugh 
ing, singing, gladsome children again, who trust each 
other and put love where suspicion and malice have 
been. 

The thing most needed in banks, general man 
ager’s offices, and director's rooms, as well as upon 
the streets, in shipping-rooms, and in factories, is the 
triumphant spirit that Christmas brings—the spirit 
of faith, goodwill, and mutual trust. 

Christmas is a spirit! To have that spirit any time 
makes Christmas any tme. To lose that spirit is to 
lose Christmas, and all its blessed accompaniment of 
peace and confidence and goodwill. Anything that 
increases the spirit of Christmas in the world length 
ens life. 

Did anyone ever try taking the Christmas tree 
down to the office with them the day after Christ- 


mas? 


“Many public-spirited citizens think the best way of helping the unemployed ts b) 


to beggars and encouraging breadlines. They are wrong. 


Relief is Needed Now 


By Linton B. Swift 


Family W. 


tion of .Imerica 


E ARE in the midst of 2n emergency. There 
is not much glamor in it; only discouragement and 
anxiety in the hearts of thousands of men and women 
without work. The country asks of us clear-headed 
thinking and united action—the kind that carries 
people through an emergency. 

What can a business man or a business organization 
do to help take care of people without jobs or to 
cut down on unemployment? John Smith wants 
to know. And John Smith, we will say, is representa- 
tive of countless business men in all manner of towns 
and cities. Smith is a public-spirited citizen. His 


town has a family welfare society. 


It probably has 
an unemployment committee made up of prominent 


business men and appointed by the mayor. 


very business man wants to help. 
‘The author gives practical pointers 
on how to cooperate effecti\ el 


with agencies already at work. 


But whether Smith’s town is two hundred thou 
sand or a million it needs the codperation of its bus! 
ness men. This winter is proving the fact. Outstand 
ing business men like Walter Gifford, president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company: 
Samuel Insull, Jr., president of the Midland Utilities 
Company; and Owen D. Young, chairman of th: 
board of the General Electric Company are devoting 
time and attention to committee service, directing 
the raising of funds, and developing plans to ca 
for families without jobs. Every community face 
its own individual problem. 

The 238 local agencies that comprise membership 
in the Family Welfare Association of America, 
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taking care of more than four million human 


Z 





os this winter. They are constantly confronted 
hy the need for sane business thinking in the solution 


f our problems, for the situation needs a combina- 


Oi $ 


tion of efficient business engineering and wise social 


ee 
pian Ing. 


\RDNER LATTIMER, treasurer of the Lat 
‘imer-Stevens Company, of Columbus, Ohio, and a 
prominent Rotarian, has this to say as to what busi- 


ess men can do: 


A 


| believe two things are demanded of business men and 
club members by the unemployment emergency this 
(1) prompt, adequate relief of human suffering: 
) earnest, dispassionate study of the causes of the depres 
on and a courageous application of preventions. 
lequate relief of distress cannot be assured 
ocal, public, and private resources, as exper! 
some places indicates, Jet’s supplement local 
ources with resources from state and, if neces 
rom the federal government. 


I personally convinced that the low annual in- 


I gre at masses of our people even 1n prosper 
nes 18 a primary cause ol depression. They 


y what our machines produce although they 





ana ; or 
This tot is one of thousands who are going 


their bread and milk this winter 


, 


to miss 


unless aid is given, 


to families,” urges the President's O1 
tion on Unemployment Relief, “should 
uv possible be suited to their individual 


needs, and given in their own homes.” 








nee x roducts desperately. | XC n the uneg 
¢ vite. - ir ; ] . 
) ( Ot wealth must de corrected 
ets 10 he economist and the social worke! 1 fra 
( nded search for preventatives, and dont lets forget 
1 
e service motive 1s superior to the pront 
4 
, fae ’ | : lf 
Mr. Lattimer is active in Ohio family welfare 


work and a member of 


Wi Ifare 


But to get down to what are so often called brass 


the board of the Family 
Association. 

tacks. What, specifically, can the business man do? 
The answer is that whether his business be large or 
small, the problem of meeting unemployment can 
begin at home. In keeping people at work in his 


own firm, a distinct service 1s rendered the commu 























nity. Outside of “staggering” working hours, or 


| | already has been strongly 


shortening 


¢ 
( 


emphasized), an xtra maintenance and 


work, many business firms are giving special 
attention to: 

ployees as to the tenure 

confidence on their part 

r. (A large number ot 

e stgned a “Declaration 

] ] ee ] 

ployees that thei JODS 

il¢ 


Long-time planning ot production to level the peaks 


easonal riations; irranging vacation periods to avoid 
vork to make the work last. 
ot the Cotton Textile Institute, 


cen developed in the cotton 


Firms belonging to the American Paint and Var- 
nish Association have worked out an extensive pro- 
gram along this line. The same thing is true of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, at Rochester. In Port- 
land, Oregon, some forty local employers have com 
mitted themselves to a six-hour day to spread work 
among a greater number. 

Asa member of a city or a state, a business firm can 
support Various Civic or state measures for eliminating 


unemployment, or helping to care for those em- 
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ployees who are out of work. Among 


common plans are: 


ganization of “stabilization committees” 

scale, the same type of activities as tho 

[he California State Chamber of Co 
uch a committee which has drafted an extensiv: 
Business men of Portland, Oregon have partici 
lo al committee of this nature and the secretary of t 
Welfare Bureau there writes, “We have secure 
finest coope ration on relief projects fostered by su 
tions as the Rotary club.” ) 

2. Developing plans for the care of homeless 
boys and programs of “made” work. The Famil; 
\ssociation of America is soon to publish a survey 
16 cities have cared for the increasing number ot 
men and boys swarming through the country. Th 
Sage Foundation is publishing a report on “made” 

3. Standing back of programs for back-to-scho 
ments, home modernizing campaigns, etc. 

4. Inviting representatives of welfare agencies 
local unemployment and its effects on family 
business and civic groups. 

5- Working with public and private social agen 
community to secure trom public authorities more 


provisions trom tax funds. 


Che most direct help which any business mai 
organization can give, of course, is to contribut 


t 


the local community chest, the local emergency) 


»\ 


lief committee or the budget of the family its 


In White Plains, New York, pro! 





sional men have banded together to oj 
the legal, medical, and dental reso 
of the city to the unemployed. Und 
auspices of the local unemployment « 
mittee, free clinical service is being 
nished by local lawyers, doctors, and d 
tists. 

How the contractor in Wichita F 
Texas, helped his family society car 


the unemployed, is told in a letter fron 


the society's secretary: 


When the flour mill started a new unit, | 


induced the contractor to give the jobs to 
men, telling him some of the conditions 
existed in our families. He advised me t 
cards to men most in need of work and h« 
give the preference. [Continued on pag 
*A copy of this survey may be secured b 
the Family Weltare Association of America, 1 
St., New York City. Extensive and specific lit 
also be obtained from the President’s Organi 
Unemployment Relief, 1734 New York Aven 
west, Washington, D. C. 


This man smiles; and why not? He 1: 
receiving an order to report for work— 
and, being self-respecting, he much pre- 
fers that to charity, no matter what its 


ZUlse. 















Canada Finds 
A Way Out 


By James Montagnes 





INES of men, four and six deep, extending for 
«ks along the sidewalks . some sitting on the 

, many without coats, and bareheaded under a 

ing August sun, some standing for hours, some 
fresh looking, others seedy and hungry . men, 

uusands of them, mostly young men, some joking, 
others serious, all waiting to shuffle up a few more 
steps, to fill the places of those who stood just ahead 
of them, to reach the doorway through which may be 
the possibility of work. Old men and young men 
side by side, both landlords and tenants in the long 
line, white collar worker and burly laborer, college 
men and those who had only reached high school. 
... Men, tens of thousands of them, lining up for a 
job, some work, any kind of work, as long as it 
means food and lodging for themselves and their 
families. 

That scene was repeated in every city in Canada, 
in small towns and rural communities last August, 
for everywhere throughout the Dominion on an 
order from Ottawa had been placed registration 


} 


booths. Thousands of names of unemployed men 


were collected as the first step in a vast coordinated 






Nota dole but government-backed 
the 


answer tounemployment. The ted- 


public works is Dominion’s 


eral bill may runto $100,000, 


plan of the federal, provincial and municipal govern 
ments for unemployment relief during the winter 
of 1921-1922. 

The Canadian parliament has voted the present 
government at Ottawa an unlimited amount of 
money to see that there will be work for everyone 
in the Dominion this winter. A program of relief 
measures has been launched with the codperation 

The 


of the Canadian government is that its duty is to 


of every province and municipality. attitude 
aid the jobless by supplying construction work. Un 
emplovment relief as it is being administered in 
Canada is not a dole. It is not unemployment 
surance. It consists of giving work on construction 
projects which would otherwise be undertaken in a 


few years at the latest. And since now is a time when 





Senator Gideon Robertson (left), Canadian minister of labor, 1s 


f the Dominion’s relief program. 


Ontar 


in cha ve O 


jorests fo) 


P f - ancl 
isle Oo lé ad una 10, 


the last gap of the ti 


such work will be of greatest benefit to the greatest 


work—not charity—a 


number of people who want 


heavy, continuous program of building has been au 


thorize d. 


The Canadian government, however, is not satis 


hed with this. There are other methods of govern 
mental relief, 
Direct help is being planned for this winter where 


and these too are being employed. 


necessary, financed by the federal, provincial, and 
municipal treasuries. Married 


taken from their families in their search for work. 


men need not be 


They will be given employment near their homes. 


Railway transportation to possible jobs was con- 


sidered a stumbling block for unemployed with 


empty purses, and “riding 
the freights” was undesir- 


able. 


tation awaitsthosetransients 


So free rail transpor- 


and job seekers who wish 
luck 


than 


try thei in other 


to 


communities their 


own. Farmers who have 


suffered through low prices, 


drought, and crop failure 


, 
directs 


ans-Canadian highway. 


THE RO 


Thes 


more measures taken | 


will be helped. 


nadian government 


citizens through the th 
of the depression. 

Canadians, due to t¢] 
imity to the United Stat 
closely the fashions. fad " 
guage, entertainment, and oth 
developments of life across 
border. Even the government 
the Dominion often sees 
measures taken by the congr 
the United States an exampk 
When the United Stat 
stopped immigration, Canada d 
When a tariff wall 


copy. 


likewise. 


William Finlayson, set up by the American GO\ 


ner weeret ment, Jack Canuck followed ; 
But when the United St 
clined to give federal governmental relief to its 
employed citizens, the statesmen on Parliament H 
Ottawa, decided it was time to turn to th 

set by Great Britain, the center of the Empire, 
follow in some measure what the statesmen o1 
banks of the Thames thought a feasible sch 


help the jobless. 


y HEY did not wish to go so far as the dole; 1 


influence of the United States showed itself 1 
resolve. They did, however, feel a need to help t 
citizens of the country because in that way tl 


better times ahead, and a reduction of the possil 
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revolution, riots, and other out- 
s of hungry mobs. It was a sit- 
ation that must be faced. 





The summer of 1930 saw a federal 
ction, with the conservative party 
promising unemployment remedies 
cted. Half a year of falling em- 
loyment figures and lowering of 


had its effect, and the liberal 





rnment was defeated badly. 





victorious conservatives then 





ched a series of unemployment 
lief measures for the winter of 1930- 
1931. In all, it is estimated that 
$95,000,000 was spent last winter to 
ud the jobless, of which the federal 
government supplied $20,000,000. 
The remainder was expended by the nine provincial 
governments and many municipalities. 


A YEAR went by since the appropriation was 
rushed through, and the employment problem be- 
came worse. The conservative pledge of immediate 
relief seemed to have been unfilled. Another winter 
faced the country, another six months of cold, which 
Was accentuated by drought and crop failures in the 
Western provinces. All summer statesmen journeyed 
back and forth from Ottawa to every principal city 
in the country. Prime minister and the minister of 
labor from Ottawa and the provincial seats of govern- 
ment used the trains a great deal. Conferences were 
the mode, the one succeeding the other, while all 
the time parliament toiled through budget estimates, 
and other problems in a hot house of commons 
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which did not allow the discarding of coats and 


the rolling of sleeves to solve the national problems. 

Finally Prime Minister Richard Bedford Bennett, 
with all his oratorical ability, announced “a na 
tional calamity” and followed this with the statement 
that from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 would be 
needed to see the west through its troubles. A littl 
later he brought in an unemployment relief measure. 
He asked for unlimited resources from parliament 
to aid the jobless and those in distress, and for a 
free hand to keep peace and order within the land. 
He received the whole hearted support of the op 
position in any plan to aid the unemployed and 
there was trouble about the 
Finally, with 


relieve distress, but 
requested blankness of the cheque. 
political manoeuvring the measure was passed, and 
[Continued on page 45| 


the prime minister and 















By Maurice Renard 


Iilustrations by Raeburn Van B 


EFORE opening the door, Lefévre paused an 
instant, dreaming. He knew that an important per- 
son was waiting in the outer room, Robert Arcier, 
the copper king. 

Lefevre had not yet become a celebrity. His name 
was not yet known to the blind of five continents. 
He was a distinguished oculist certainly, but al- 
though many of his colleagues recognized his ability, 
others spoke of him contemptuously as one who dab- 
bled in psychology. 

Lefévre opened the door. The millionaire was be- 
tween thirty and forty; well-bred, almost distin- 
guished. Lefevre noticed at once his expression of 
depression, his skin like white wax, the lines in his 


Arcier had 


wealth. His father had won success by the sweat of 


face, and recalled that inherited his 
his brow. Robert Arcier had nothing of the fighting 
type. 

But the oculist’s attention was, of course, at once 
drawn to his eyes . . . Such eyes! They were 
opened unusually wide in a fixed stare which made 
one think of some nocturnal bird, or—more horrible 
still—of glass eyes. A perpetual horror dwelt in them. 

Arcier’s first words were a confession and a prayer. 

“My last hope is in you! Save me!” His arms were 
half extended, palms outspread. 

“It is like this,” he continued with a great effort. 
“In my eyes—in the depth of my eyes—is an indelible 
picture. A fixed scene like that impressed on 
the retina after staring at the sun.” 

“Scotoma,” said Lefevre. 

“That's it. Like that which can sometimes be seen 
in the eyes of a murdered person, and in those that 
have met with a violent death, and whose retina re- 
tains the impression of what their last glance re- 
vealed.” 

Lefévre did not flicker an eyelash. 

“You don’t think it funny?” asked the millionaire. 

“No,” replied the oculist quietly. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Arcier, his tense expression re- 
laxing, “if you only knew how many specialists have 


And worse—none have been 


refused to believe me. 





The Picture in the Eyes 





THE ROW 


What cured Robert Arcier of the 


strange malady that seared hj 


soul? ‘The wise specialist kney 


it was neither his science nor skil]. 


able to distinguish anything in my eyes! Tell me the 
truth, doctor! It is impossible for me to go on livin 
with this picture constantly before me.” 

“Since when has this spot been in your eyes? 
asked Lefévre. 

“Spot! It is not a spot! It isa picture... a vivid 
Whenever I look 


somebody—anything—always _ th; 


SCENC 1.05 2 snapshot. Se ak 
something or 


scene blurs the object or person I wish to see.” 


AA 

Since when?” Lefévre asked. 

“For thirteen months! For thirteen long months 
this horror has veiled the universe. I was on the 
point of doing away with myself when your name 
was mentioned; I put it off until after I had see 
you.” 

“This picture, what is it like?” 

Arcier evaded a direct answer. “It is a life-lik 
reproduction of a scene . . . a scene that so surprised 


me... so amazed me. . . appearing as it did like 


a flash of lightning . . . just the time necessary for 
me to pull aside a curtain. I fell fainting from grie! 
and horror. . . . 

As Arcier temporized thus, Lefévre studied him 
closely. His was the sensual face of one prone to give 
way to impulses and emotions, to be swayed by jeal 
ousy. But the gaze of the specialist was concentrated 
on the slightly bloodshot eyes. Unusually hard and 
dry-looking, they were held open, unblinking and 
rigid, as though by invisible support. While speak 
ing the copper king hesitated, his glance waver 
just a little. 

“But it is useless for me to describe the scen 
you,” he said at length. “You should be able to se 
it for yourself. If not, what is the use of my telling 
you?” 

“Very well,” replied Lefévre. “I will mak 
examination. But I warn you that even if I can trac 
it, the scene will appear reversed and microscop! 
Also, your distrust wounds me.” 








oe ~~ oe P - oft A ba,/ , 7 4 7 , , L, L, eal 
Arcier, curious, mystified, hopeful, awaited to hear a click that would 


there was nothing more astonishing than a disc of soft white light which 


‘Forgive me!” implored the millionaire. “If you A long pause. A silence 


k po ‘ ‘ 
new! shadow reigned. 


Please follow me,” said Lefévre simply. “Can you see anything?” asked the patient. 


TY] 


dark room they entered was lighted by an There was no answer. Unhurriedly th 
ctric lamp provided with a reflector. A concave continued the examination. At last he rose, an 

lens concentrated all the rays, and through the mi- gan to walk up and down. 

nute hole in the center, the oculist scrutinized the “Nothing?” Arcier repeated. 


eyes thus flooded with light. Still silent, Lefévre substituted a red electric bulb 





for the white one, and proceeded with the examina- 


t10n. 


he oculist, quietly, and, 


“I see something,” said t 
ignoring a smothered cry from Arcier, continued: 
“T see the drapery of a curtain half drawn aside on 
a brilliantly lighted space. . . . I see also... . 
But Arcier did not allow him to finish. 
“Enough! Please don’t go on.” In a hoarse 
voice he added: “You and I—she and that other— 


ie tae 


must disappear even if I myself must disappear also!” 


are the only ones who know of this horror! 


“What happened immediately after,” said Lefevre. 
“She ran away,” replied Arcier averting his head. 
“IT mean what happened to you after seeing 
this 


“I was lving unconscious when they found me. 


The next day the picture was in my eyes. It has been 


there ever since... . 

Arcier stretched out trembling hands; his dry 
eyes were tragic in their agony. “Ask what you will,” 
he continued, “but help me!” 
remarked Lefevre, as 


“T will try a treatment,” 


THE ROT 


though he had not heard, “I am hopeful thar 
succeed.” 

Arcier grasped the doctor’s arm, and Leféy; 
himself gently. 

“I believe [can cure you. You will have to com 
the hospital. There I have an apparatus of m) 
invention, which I will fix up for your cas 


special way. Come to-morrow at ten o'clock.” 


Tu: next morning a young house surgeon guid 
the millionaire through the great building. T| 
passed wards filled with patients. They met doct 
nurses and sisters occupied with their daily tasks, 
Brought thus face to face with collective misery 
the first time, Arcier experienced the rich man’s 
astonishment and a disagreeable feeling of surprise. 
To be ill by the dozen—nursed by the gross— 
die in series! Arcier shivered. 

The millionaire was taken into another dark room. 
but quite unlike the first. It was a sort of dead black 
Arcier felt as if he were inside a gigantic 


y 
gigant 


cube. 

photographic camera. In the center of the opposi 
wall was a sort of cylindrical r 
cess which disappeared into 
shadows. At the doctor’s request 
Arcier stood facing the orifice of 
the instrument. The light was ex- 
tinguished. Arcier, curious, mys 
tified, hopeful, waited to hear a 
click that would reveal something 
within what [Cont'd on page 52 
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Buy at Home—Always? 


By Paul W. Horn 


A FEW days ago I attended the regular weekly 


meeting of the Slaton Rotary Club and found that 
bunch of good fellows discussing “Community 
Loyalty.” The opinions were interesting. 

One man said that the town was not as loyal as 
t ought to be toward the football team. When the 
team was winning, the town was for it. But when 
it was losing, the town was against it. He thought this 
was wrong—and I agreed with him most heartily. 

However, most of the discussion hinged about the 
matter of buying at home. Some of the speakers 
thought the people of the town gave their local 
merchants a fair chance. Others did not. 

One man said that he had a store in Slaton and 
another store in a community not far distant. He 
said that a certain Slaton woman came in to buy a hat 
and looked at one priced $7.50. She said that this was 
too high and therefore she went out of the store 
without buying. A little later this merchant sent this 
hat with some other goods to his store in the other 


Some clear thinking on commu- 
nitv lovalty. Just where should it 


The 


comments. 


vive selt-interest ? 


-) 


editor will 


way to 


welcome 


town. This same woman came in, saw the same hat, 
and bought it for $8.00. I will not absolutely guaran 
tee the truth of this story, but if it is actually true, it 
had a moral. I leave it to the reader to point oui 
what it is. 

Another man said that he came to the town some 
five or six years before to enter the hardware business. 
At first he bought all his dry goods and clothing 
from the local merchants. After a time he noticed 
that these merchants were going out of town for 
their hardware. When he observed this, he ceased 
to make ita practice to buy his dry goods and clothing 
in his own town. It seemed to be a case of, “When 
in Rome, do as the Romans.” 

The dentist who spoke seemed to see the thing 


from a slightly different angle. He said that he be 








lieved in community loyalty, but thought it might 
possibly be overdone. 
were people coming to him from the country 
and from adjacent towns to have their dental 
work done. 
He was afraid that if his own town people got the 
reputation of never buying anything except from 
their own town people, the patronage that had been 
coming to him from the outside might cease. It 


seemed to me that his point was quite well taken. 


Qiu another man was frank enough to say 
that he did not think the local business people were 
quite quick enough to let others know what they 
actually had. If folks could do better by trading in 
adjoining towns, he was in favor of letting them do 
so. He thought, in other words, that it was strictly 
up to the local merchants to see to it that folks knew 
they could do just as well by trading at home as they 
could by going elsewhere. 

The last speaker thought that the problem was a 
spiritual one. He thought that the matter of buying 
at home was, after all, a matter of relatively small 
importance. If we could be absolutely certain that 
our community spirit was right, then it would neces- 
sarily follow that the business and professional people 
would be loyal to each other. 

As I see it, the problem under discussion was one of 
genuine interest. Obviously the matter of buying 
at home is a vital issue in a small community and of 
The 


question involved, is, briefly stated, about as follows: 


considerable importance even in larger cities. 


“To what extent ought the people of a given com- 
munity to buy their supplies from other people of 
that same community ?” 

It seems to me to be perfectly clear that when all 
things are equal, it is better to buy your clothes and 
groceries and hardware and the other things you need 
from the folks at home. Certainly to discriminate 
against the folks in your own home town is not wise 
policy. I would go even further to say that if you 
can do even approximately as well by buying goods 
from the local merchants, it is well for you to patron- 
ize them. 

On the other hand, it behooves the local merchant 
to see that you can do just as well at home as you 
can do elsewhere. He cannot reasonably expect you 
to patronize him if by doing so you are making a 
considerable sacrifice. 

For instance, if you are willing to pay fifty dollars 
for a suit of clothes, it is tar better to pay that amount 


For instance, he said there 


He wanted them to continue to do so. 
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to your local clothier than it is to pay it 


merchant in a distant city, provided, of cou: 
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get a suit that is in every way just as desirable. 
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[ would go even further and say that | 
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rather pay fifty-two dollars to the local me: 


Mit 
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than to buy the identical article from a ma: 


Pitt 


different place for hifty dollars. 
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But, on the other hand, if the local merchan: 
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me fifty dollars for the suit, and if I know that | a; 
buy the identical, same suit in the neighboring cir 
for thirty dollars, I should be very much inclined to 
pay the thirty dollars. Wouldn’t you? 

And, if the local merchant really can sell me my 
clothing at as good a price and as good a quality as 
can anybody else in the world, I think it is up to him 
to make it perfectly clear to me that he can do so. 

Furthermore, the man who insists that the other 
local people patronize him should make it a point 
to see to it that under similar circumstances he also 


patronizes them. 


An UNSPOKEN question that arises when you 
speak of community loyalty is: What community do 
you have in mind? Do you refer to the loyalty to 
your town? Or to your county? Or to your region? 
Or to your state? Or to your nation? 

Any one of these units is worthy of loyalty; and 
yet, loyalty to any one of them may be overdone. 

For instance, suppose we put on a Buy-It-Made-In 
Much good might conceivab)\ 
And yet, 
what would happen if Oklahoma were to put on a 
Buy-It-Made-In-Oklahoma Campaign? And if all 
the other states were to put on similar campaigns: 


Texas Campaign. 
come to Texas from such a campaign. 


The matter might easily be overdone. 
Loyalty to the community in matters of buying and 


« 
selling is an excellent thing. However, it should not 
be carried too far. Loyalty to your home town is an 
excellent supplementary reason for asking patronag S 
but if it is the only reason it is a very poor one, indeed. ‘ 
After all, you and I usually buy our hats and 
clothes and groceries where we think we can do th 
best. It is only reasonable to expect other peop! 
to do the same. When the local merchant is carefu' 
to help other local merchants, and when he conducts | 


his business on such a basis that people who trac 
with him can do at least approximately as well 
they can elsewhere, then it is altogether likely tha 
he will get at least his fair share of the trade in his 
particular line. 

And he will deserve to get it. 
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For impressiveness and effective English no speech is more widely known than the brief one delivered 
by Abraham Lincoln, the erstwhile Illinois lawyer, at the dedication of the national cemetery at Gett 
bu Pennsylvania, in Not f 


es 


Talking for Action 


By L. B. Sunelser 


llustrations by Frederick Carpenter 


L..: most effective speech I ever heard, con- 


sisted of less than one sentence. When Neil Cargile, 
great captain of a great Vanderbilt University foot- 
ball team, arose at the post-season banquet to ac- 
knowledge the praise that had been showered upon 
him, he stumbled along for a few words, choked, 
stopped helplessly, burst into tears, and then crum- 
pled up with his head on his arms over the table 
sobbing violently. 

For a few seconds no one moved. At length, the 


several hundred guests suddenly rose together, stood 
in silent tribute for a full minute, and then burst 
into such applause as Neil never has heard before or 
since. Neil thought and still thinks that he disgraced 





Enthusiasm and earnestness cover 
most oratorical sIns, says Protessor 
Smelser, in this his tinal article on 


practical and efttective speaking. 


himself by a failure; but he didn’t. No speaker ever 
has given me the thrill that this broken speech did. 
The depth of his emotion was far more eloquent 
than any polished address he might have given. 

I have witnessed more than one such affair where 
a speaker broke down because of his emotion. It is 
my observation that such an unforeseen event pro 
vides a climax that no calculated words or action 
could produce. Deep feeling nearly always wins. 
We all respect it. 

Fine rhetoric is good, but earnestness is more im 





portant. Enthusiasm covers a multi- 


tude of platform sins. If you have 

enthusiasm you need not worry about 
Ice of the othe graces. 

Speech, though cut honious, if it is 


for mere show, is usually wasted. 


Comparing the two best-known ora- 


tors of ancient times, the historian tells 
us that when Aeschines delivered an 
oration his audience would say, “How 
well he speaks.” When Demosthenes 
delivered his philippics, his hearers 
cried, “Let 


ol Macc don!” The form I secured ad- 


us march against Philip 


miration, the latter action. 

Speeches are made to procure action 
or to mould opinion, and not merely 
to win praise. Unless you who speak 
bring about action, all your polished 
eloquence is of no ayail. Action, more 
action, and still more action! The test 
of the success of your talk is not how 
well did you speak, but what effect did 


) 


Vou have On your audiene 4 


Bos ’ speaking 1s an art, and not 


a science. The art of public-speaking 
really means the art of thinking on 
one’s feet. Hence, the common-sense 
principles that guide platform appear- 
ances also apply as well to all speaking 

for instance, before directors’ meet- 
ings, over the telephone, in conversa- 
tion, in asking for a loan at the bank, 
and so on, whenever talking 1s neces- 
sary. This article is addressed not only 
to the inarticulate thousands who have 
suffered under post-prandial barrages, 
but, in particular, to those who them- 
selves would avoid platform pitfalls 
if they were pointed out. 

Many persons think, wrongly, that 
gesticulation is a necessary part of 
public speaking. There was a day 
when pyrotechnical displays were the 
essence of oratory. “Plucking the tail 
feathers from the American eagle” was 


the great platform sport. Orators 


would “stand upon the mountain tops and tickle 


the feet of the angels.” 


the days “when the morning stars sang together.” 


Meanwhile they chanted of 
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When Aeschines delivered an oration his audience would say, 


well he speaks.” 
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When Demosthenes delivered his philippr 


hearers rushed from the amphitheatre, crying, “Let us march ag 


Philip of Mac 


That day is dead. Modern oratory is business-lih 
efficient. Gone are the “systems” of cut-and-dri 


graceful, but futile gestures. Orators no longer \ 
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rms and legs in the air to get an effect. Here 
ere is a survivor of that other day who still 
the Jovian thunderbolts. Now and then we 
listening to such spellbinders; but as entertain- 
1 only. As a regular diet it would pall on us. 
Once a high-school English teacher 
ur class the line, “The trees 
ed against the sky,” which 


ere to incorporate into 


We 
, short original poem. Gor- 
don Graves turned in 
something that began as 
irees outline d 
inst the shy; 
] waved their limbs, 
nd so did I! 
No limb waving is 


needed in this year of our 
Lord 
thirty-one. Some of the most 


nineteen hundred 
eloquent speeches I ever heard 

were delivered without the use of 
any formal When the 


Tennessee legislature was striving mightily 


gestures. 


to pre- 


vent the women from forcing through the ratifica- 
tion of the suffrage amendment, it was my privilege 
as a Newspaper man to listen to the battle. The 
greatest speech of all was delivered by a Miss Charl 
Williams, of Memphis, without a movement of the 
hand. She used none of the motions ordinarily 
spoken of as gestures, but her face glowed with the 
fre of her appeal. Her eyes spoke feelings that her 
tongue could not adequately express. She won. 


Go cerinxs someone has written, are “an out- 
ward expression of an inward force.” Hence, gest- 
ures, shouid not be planned. They can be tacked 
on like pegs on a hatrack, but they look only like 
pegs on a hatrack! They are ineffectual, distracting. 
If the feelings of the speaker force a movement of 
his hands or body, then that gesture is appropriate, 
and belongs. Once it is born spontaneously, a gesture 
can be improved by study and practice. But the only 
“gestures” that I urge are those of the face and eyes, 
radiating the warmth of the feeling within. Do not 
be wooden-faced. If emphasis is desired, lean a little 
more toward the audience. Nature will attend to the 
other gestures, even as gravity takes care of the 
forgotten hands. 

It is a truism that “the unforgivable sin of public 
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speaking is monotony.” Where there is contrast thet 


1 


W t]] be no monotony ° Proper C mphasis is contrast. 


Ot course, emphasis of. ideas can be achieved by 
repetition. In addition, several devices may be used 
in speaking to produce emphasis, and prevent the 
dreaded monotone: change of pace, th 
dramatic pause, change of pitch, 
change of force, gestures, and 
$O ON. 
If you are speaking 
slowly, contrast or em 
phasis is secured by 
speeding up on the sig 
nificant passage; 
speaking rapidly, then 
do it by slowing up. A 
pause of suspense befor 
or after the words em 


phasized will make them 


’ 


7/7), 


psx 


stand out as in a frame. It 


y) 


your voice has been high, a 


I. 
\y) 


wf) 


lower pitch will produce em 
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phasis; if low, a higher pitch will 
do it. If your voice is soft or moderat« 
speak loudly for emphasis; if already loud, a softer 
tone will be good. The voice should run the gamut 
of tones. 

The method of delivery I commend to all inexpe 
rienced speakers is to speak from brief notes, “catch 
words,” Or outline. Notes hold a speaker to his 
subject, help to keep him from wandering far afield, 
and prevent him from forgetting some important 
point in his talk. Thus, notes are a real kindness to 
the audience. They save time and unnecessary suffer 
ing. Notes should be typed or written legibly across 
the end of a card (the SIZe of a postal is convenient ), 
and held frankly visible in the hand. They should 
be consulted so as to avoid delay or awkwardness, 
but without embarrassment. A card held in the hand 
need not cramp a gesture. Few forms of torture make« 
any audience squirm more than having to sit through 
a “speech” read from the manuscript. Not many 
people can read well enough to make such a rendition 
enjoyable or profitable. The average reader of such 
speeches glues his eyes to the manuscript, with his 
head down, and wades relentlessly and wearily 
through. Audiences appreciate protection from the 
deadly manuscript mumbler. It is unfortunate that 
many men in public life are among the number of 
those who lack both the training to make a speech 


without a manuscript and [Continued on page 55| 
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Wves LI TROCQUER (left), former senator and 


minister of France. He 1s chairman of the French commit 


tee which has before it the project of constructing a tunne 
under the English channel; is president of the European 
Customs Union; 1s an honorary member of the Rotary Club 


of Paris, France. 


ME “fonstitution” better 
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known © as “Old — Ironsides, 




















launched in 1797, now com 
pletely reconditioned with new 
masts, stays, and canvas: and 
Wittram D. Piums, of Pater- 
in 1550 


son, N., s {as he lookee 
[at right], and as he appears 
now). Being the only survivor 
of this famous vessel’s crew of 
hfty years ago, he recently was 
an honored guest on a ten-day 
cruise at the invitation of the 
U. S. Secretary of Navy. He 
organized the Paterson Rotary 
Club, was its first president, and 
has not missed a meeting tor 


almost nineteen years. 
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her compact construction t 
ea-going ability last July w 
transatlantic race for yachts not exceeding 
overall length. The Dorade, 58 feet on the water, 
though given an outside chance only, placed first. 
She crossed from America to England—some 3,500 
ind miles—in seventeen days. 
she won the famous Fastnet race over the tempes 


tuous course from Cowes, Isle of Wight, to Fastnet, 


PuREE STEPHENS: 


Dorade, skipper and navigator; Roderick, Jr., un 
der whose supervision she was built, first mate; 
and Roderick, Sr., “able-bodied seaman of the port 


York ) 


watch,” Bronx (New 


bi IOMAS STEPHENSON, D.Sc., 
Edin 


October 


R.S. Edin. (lower left), of 
rgh, Scotland. In 


ided out a quarter of a century as 


tor (and founder) of The 


ber, a journal for the medical pro 


sion. 
sidency of R.I.B.I. 


tional for Britain and 


27-8; first vice-presidency of Rotary 


1928-9; and 


hip on the European Advisory Com- 


ttee, 1929-30. 


STE- 


(lower 


QSEORGE FF. 
PHENS, M.D. 
right), of Winnipeg, Mani- 
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toba. Rotarian Stephens, 
after taking a medical de- 
gree at McGill University 
in 1907, did post-graduate 
work in Europe. Since 
1919 he has been superin- 
tendent of the Winnipeg 
General Hospital, serving a 
wide area in western Can- 
At the annual con- 
American 


ada. 
vention of the 
Hospital Association, held 
recently at Toronto, he was 


clected president. 


ns... Stephenson ... Stephens— 


san-sailing a .:ittle 


JHE DORADE, as ck 


as ever split a wave. Some observers, mistaking 


Ireland, to Plymouth, England. 


His Rotary career includes 
(Rotary Inter 
Ireland ) 


member- 
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A Look Ahead at 


Money and Men 


By Chester IT. Crowell 


NY survey of the possibilities of applied 
science must lead to an examination of the money 
available for investment to bring about these mighty 
held 
rest of the recent 


changes, and here we come into a where 


achievement dovetails with the 
works of man. Although a devastating world war 
is only a little more than a decade behind us, we al- 
ready live in a richer world. Moreover with its re- 


sources and potential productive capacity reasonably 
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Continuing a series of pertinent 
| 


comments on the changes that 


1 


} 


already are taking place along the 


business and educational horizon. 


organized, it must become a still richer world 
cause wealth can now be accumulated more rapid 
in a decade than in half a century of the p1 
scientific age. 

The citizen of the United States who is today on! 
forty years of age should remember this country s 
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hundred-million-dollar federal 
Think of that! 
t four-billion-dollar appropriation bills. When 


appropriation 


He will also remember some 


first Liberty Loan was announced many patriotic 
were fearful that such a vast sum could not be 
d. There were few, indeed, at that time who 
iid have forecast that the country could expend 
an a total of twenty-six billions of dollars for 
purposes and still come out of the conflict sol 
World War of 


shtiest sums for public works that the citizen of 


Previous to the one the 
United States had ever been called upon to con 
plate was the cost of the Panama Canal, less than 
f a billion dollars. 

ve increase in wealth is only a part of the 


the United States. 


ut tl 
of 


thods for the mobilization of wealth have also 


post-war finances in 





























been improved. Without delvin 
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is no sound productive project for 
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cent years any politician knew that a bond issue 
could be carried only in a good year. Economically 
that always was unsound; just as a matter of penny- 
wise strategy it would always have been better to 
undertake road construction, for example, when 
there was plenty of labor; but when the reserves of 
capital are slight and the machinery for mobilization 
poor, the whole outlook on such questions will 


necessarily be tinged with fright. 


Bessimistic students of this puzzling new 
world that has been coming upon us so rapidly have 
often forecast that the greater productivity of its 
mechanical devices would all be absorbed by a more 
rapid increase in the population. They saw—and 
some still see—nothing more notable 

than a change in numbers. Instead of 
a smaller population working at its 
handicrafts they foresaw teeming mil 
lions working just as hard and just as 
] 


long at machines. This view is still 
presented in spite of the fact that the 
tatistics now answer it. Birth rates are 


declining and populations — increase. 
Naturally the effect upon wealth is im 
portant. Primitive peoples struggling 
against a horde of deadly diseases had 
to expend virtually all of their energy 
and substance upon the preservation of 


Half 


children gave a family barely an even 


ago five 


the species. a century. ag 
chance for survival 
of the family name. 


In such a world it 
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was almost impossible to establish the dignity 
preciousness of human life. Nature denied suc! 
sertions. The greatest literature of all the ages 
and over again asserts this dream, but it remaj; 
an idealistic dream until the ordinary experien 
mankind should prove that the basic facts have | 
changed—in short that a human being really had 
a reasonable expectation of three score or more y: irs 
in spite of flood, fire, winter, summer, famine, germs, 
and storms on sea and land. Many of the great 
and most humane philosophers have accepted slayer 
as necessary. Not until the machine proved it was 
not necessary could it be stricken from the civiliz 
world—and even now it exists where the machin 
has not yet penetrated. 

The era when human life is to at 
We 


entering that period of human hist 


its full dignity lies still ahead. 


now. 
One herald of its coming is the very n 

idea that hundreds of thousands of bo 

and girls should remain in school unt: 


they are twenty or more years of 
















That idea becomes reasonable only wh 
their expectation of useful living is vast 
extended—as it has been within r 
cent decades. Wealth alone woul 


not justify this new conception 


the proper period of time to be di 
voted to [Continued on page 5 
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mission boards contributed $150,000, and several 
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The Shanghai American School 


By Elam J. Anderson 


{merican School of Shanghai. 


WENTY years ago, on the Shanghai Bund, 
tood a father waving farewell as his wife and chil 
n sailed for the United States. Turning from 


rapidly disappearing launch, he struggled to 


keep the tears back. 


“Why can we not have a school here?” he ex 
lamed to his friends. “If it is important that | 
present my country in China, then surely it is just 


‘important that my children should have a school 


Cr. 


This feeling, echoed by many Americans in this 
of proverbial isolation, slowly mounted until 


two years later it had issued in results. A smal! 
group of missionaries rented quarters and opened 
i school with thirty-eight children enrolled. It was 
| starter, and ten years later, the American colony 
pooled efforts to buy fifteen acres and to build 

school to accommodate 350 students. American 


- 


More than 600 boys and girls, tar 
trom their homeland, are learning 
its traditions the better to inter 


pret the West to the Kast. 


western firms doing business in Shanghai added 
the amount. 

That school Carries On today. Th valu Or its 
property has risen to a half million dollars, but 


equipment, originally constructed for 350 student: 


now is pressed to care for 650 sons and da 
Americans in the Far Ea 

No Rotarian, with his, well-cultivated 
children, can fail to be impressed by the dilemma 
which faced American parents in Shanghai befor 
the founding of this school. Some had com: 
missionaries or teachers, others as representatives of 
the government or commercial houses. All wer 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of manifold mutual 
benefit to be obtained through cementing friendly 


contacts between the East and West. 


But har rd ly were these folk estab lished be fore they 











lack. No 


school existed in which their 


realized a serious 


might 
bac k- 


ground of which they would 


sons and daught rs 


acquire the American 
later stand in need, regardless 
of whether these youths elect 
ed to return to their home 
land or remain in the Orient. 
They faced the prospect of 
growing up without a coun 
try, neither American or Chi 
nese, nor European. 

To parents with children to educate, two alterna- 
tives were open. One was to enroll them in the 
European schools of the city preparing students for 
British or continental universities. The other was 
to send them back across the Pacific to attend Amer- 
ican schools and be content with seeing them once 


every three to six years. 


As a matter of fact. 


in Shanghai were educated in the United States 


many children of Americans 


but with what hardships and pain any parent may 


well imagine. The children, on the other hand, were 


deprived of their companionship and guidance of 


mothers during the 


character building, and knew 


fathers and critical years of 


little of home life. 
Men whose family life was so disrupted, became 


discontented and their efficiency was impaired. 
Many stayed only a short time, preferring to return 
to the United States rather than have their family 
broken. So it 


firms had a large “turn-over” in their Eastern per- 


circl was that American business 


sonnel—a condition greatly improved in recent years 
thanks to the Shanghai American School. 

This school has an enviable scholastic record. Its 
graduates have entered Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Chicago universities on 
an equal footing with those of the best schools in 


In the classes of 1927 and 1928 


the United States. 


Faculty of the Shanghai 
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Principal Elam / 


{merican School. 


son 1s standing near the middle of th. 


sixty-six students were graduated and all but 
or three are attending or have attended univer 
and colleges in the United States. 

These graduates have had contacts with the fi 
types of Chinese young men and women o1 
athletic field. They have heard outstanding Cl 
on the lecture platform, and in the classrooms t 
have studied Chinese history, culture, and cust 
The school has prepared them, on the one hand, | 
American citizenship—and on the other hai 
understand China and her people and to int 
accurately America and American institutiot 
the Chinese. 

The Shanghai Rotary Club has for the past 
years awarded an annual scholarship to that memb 
of the graduating class who has during his years | 
the school most closely followed the Rotary ideal o 
In every case the winner has continued his 
the United States. Rotary, throug! 


this beneficence, has made an indelible impression o1 


service. 


education in 


these young fellows and on the school as a whole. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that the awai 
has been made on a different basis from that used 


for most school prizes. Ordinarily, they go to the 


| Continued on page 49 


Girls in the American School at Shanghai 
physical training as well as the boys. Here th 
—forty of them—doing a “stick exerci: 
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of the most prized anecdotes of antiquity, 1s said to hav 





struck the father of a boy who cursed, not the boy. Ther 
was justice in that. The boy probably was merely 


tating his father, as Diogenes well realized 


Modern social thinkers take much the same attitude. 


They hold that the grown-ups have a profound responsi 


bility in getting the younger generation on the ry 


track. 
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These maidens just know they are well dressed. 
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It’s cold around 
Hudson Bay, Can- 


ada, but this mite 



















of humanity (be- 










The bright-eyed little lady, pictured above, lives at’ low), safe on her 

Benares, India. She an “untouchable,” one of mother’s back, 

60,000,000 who, being low or no caste, are looked — doesn’t mind the 
down yor y those higher in the social scale. weather a bit. 
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Sunshine and outdoor play are goo: 


for tots, believe the parents of thi 


typical American youngster. 
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His cap and have 

sack may suggest the 

West, but not the 
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in what looks very much 


like the southern section of 


a pair of pajamas. 
Christmas and numerou 
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other holiday ee Mexican 


Indians floc k ng to the 
towns, attired much a 

these ninos who are havin 
a whooping good tit 
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Fditorial Comment a 


“Relief Is Needed Now” 


NEW Nov. 10—Nearly a Million 
family New York City, including 


277,000 persons living but counted as 


cod 


YORK, 
units in 
1 

alone 
1 family unit, are now-affected by unemploy- 
nent, according to estimates prepared by the 
Welfare York 


oordinating Committee on Une 


Council of New City tor its 


mployment. 


Thar news dispatch, indicative of what on v 
ing scales is true of almost every city and hamle 
the civilized world, reflects an existing crisis that 
not and, indeed, can not be ignored by Rotary ¢ 
that mus 
And to the degree our fellowmen have 


and Rotarians. It is an emergency 
faced. 
dowed us with wealth and influence, the heavie 
comes our responsibility. 

Business and professional men are asking tl 


W hat can I do? 


ticipated in the leading article of this issue, whe 


selves: This question has beet 
Linton B. Swift sets forth in unvarnished phrase 
manifold opportunities for service open to men 
women whose ears are not deaf to the half-smoth 
cry of human distress. It is an especially timely 
cussion for this yuletide month when, while thot 
in many homes will turn to goodwill, the nee¢ 
relief will approach its zenith. 
Though Mr. Swift's article is capable of application 
in any nation, it is a frank setting forth of the in- 
dividualistic acceptance of social responsibility char- 
acteristic of the United States. Here government 
aid is sought only when private philanthropy fails. 
“Canada Finds a Way Out,” by James Montagnes, 1s 
an equally authoritative statement of another method 
of meeting the unemployment emergency, that of 
subsidized public works. Each formula has its merits 
and points of superiority in meeting local condi- 
tions: but both aim at the same target, alleviation of 


distress. 
After all, that is the problem. Now is no time for 
academic quibbling over theories of political science 
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ar 
or economics. Human lives are perishing for lack of i ore 
e 1 1 aL a val 
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: . 
zled, indomitable Thomas Lipton for thirty years ; I 
tried to bring back to Britain the yachting trophy a 
Americans had taken away. When he died, an tr 
American newspaper called him “the man who Ci 
never quit,” and no tribute could have implied more. il 
As for Knute Rockne, just one year ago in these 2a 
columns he summed up his “slant” on life when t 
he wrote: t 
“Sportsmanship is simply a corollary of the Golden V 
Rule. You want to play your best; hence, you take 
no advantage that will prevent the other fellow from ( 
doing the same. You respect him, as you want him | 


to respect you. You give and take on a fifty-fifty 


basis. You play the game. And when it is over, 
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re are no whines nor excuses. You both have done 
your best.” 

Sportsmanship to these men was not a pose; it was 
. way to play enjoyably, to work effectively, to die 


serenely. 
Fhey Eat Too 


bd any employers who have found that “spread 
ing” or “rotating” jobs enables workmen and their 
imilies to make ends meet, overlook the practicality 
f such a plan for the white-collar worker. He too 
.as an appetite. If he is summarily discharged, his 
tandard of living soon may consume his savings be 
j ore another position opens. And, having habitually 

varked indoors, he probably is not physically fitted 


. OFF 


he radio as a medium OF €aucactorr amen 

ment are beginning to entertain serious doubts. It is 
true that the Ohio School of the Air, and other edu- 
cational projects have been successful, notwithstand- 








ing opposition on the part of those who saw in such 
igencies interference with the commercial advan- 
tages to be gained by using the time for expounding 
the advantages of So and So’s toothpaste, interspersed 
with crooning lullabies. 

The most desirable “listening hours” for the radio- 
owner are from 7 to 11 in the evening. Naturally this 
period is most sought after by advertising sponsors 
of programs. A few discriminating advertisers use 
zood taste by confining their appeal to the name of 








the company and the product. Others, by far in th 


majority, go to greater lengths, until an evening's 
twirling of the dial brings forth a devastating medley 
of jazz combined with a narrative of the merits of 
product or service. 

The judicious advertiser is already beginning 
wonder if his programs really are based on what his 
audience likes. He is also beginning to wonder if 
the regard for his product on the part of his audien 
is not often in inverse ratio to the number of times 
it is mentioned on the program. 

Some far-sighted advertisers are even revising their 
favorable results already apparent. 


methods with 


Rotary m Small Towns 


Waar can the small Rotary club do? That 


\int is being answered by hundreds of clubs 
r than thirty-five members who are grati 
cover that their best programs come from 
ranks, that their most effective service 1s 
1 in response to a purely local need 

ionia (Colorado) Club, 

it of a scant twenty, is a case in point. In 


Rotary with 


nitating a larger club, and of course unsuc 
it is endeavoring in its own way to interpr« 
objects. It passes the word along to tran 
9 When local farmers and fruit growers no 
2ed help. It aids boys who need assistans 
ing high school. It sponsors a Boy Scout 
id stimulates healthy athletics for grad 


And 


ry year farmers’ clubs throughout the com 


oys and girls with an annual meet. 


re given a refreshing contact with the town 
gram entirely arranged by Rotarians. 


e to Decentralize? 


cluttered ware 


TING 


and bulging grain elevators tell the now 


ocean freighters, 
ry that man has pretty well solved his prob 
producing, and must now give more study to 
distribution. That this may be done in a marked 
degree by a redistribution of consumers is an idea 
to which he has given too little thought. 

Consider that today most of the unemployed are 
centered in great cities where diverse transportation 
difhculties and middlemen’s profits separate them 
from the food stuffs produced in the smaller cities 
and towns. Is it not reasonable to believe that if a 
considerable portion of these unemployed families 
were relocated in communities nearer the source of 
foods, where transportation costs would be less and 
middleman profits fewer, they would consume more, 
thus helping to solve the distribution problem ? 
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Fditonial Comment 


“Relief Is Needed Now” 


NEW YORK. Nov. 1o—Nearly a Million 
family units in New York City, including 
277,000 persons living alone but counted as 
1 family unit, are now affected by unemploy- 
ment, according to estimates prepared by the 
Welfare Council of New York City for its 


oordinating Committee on Unemployment. 


Thar news dispatch, indicative of what on vary- 
ing scales is true of almost every city and hamlet in 
the civilized world, reflects an existing crisis that will 
not and, indeed, can not be ignored by Rotary clubs 
and Rotarians. It is an emergency that must be 
faced. And to the degree our fellowmen have en- 
dowed us with wealth and influence, the heavier be- 
comes our responsibility. 

Business and professional men are asking them- 
selves: What can I do? This question has been an- 
ticipated in the leading article of this issue, wherein 
Linton B. Swift sets forth in unvarnished phrases the 
manifold opportunities for service open to men and 
women whose ears are not deaf to thejhalf-smothered 


g 








cry of human distress. It is an csp tg ally timely dis- 
cussion for this yuletide month wheghile thoughts 


Res 3 


in many homes will turn to good }¥M@f the need for 


‘ i 
fe 
me 


relief will approach its zenith. ae 

Though Mr. Swift's article is cap;,qagF application 
in any nation, it is a frank setting RSet of the in- 
dividualistic acceptance of social reQagsibility char- 
acteristic of the United States. HX government 
aid is sought only when private phijanthropy fails. 
“Canada Finds a Way Out,” by James Montagnes, is 
an equally authoritative statement of another method 
of meeting the unemployment emergency, that of 
subsidized public works. Each formula has its merits 
and points of superiority in meeting local condi- 


tions: but both aim at the same target, alleviation of 


distress. 
After all, that is the problem. Now is no time for 
academic quibbling over theories of political science 


or economics. Human lives are perishing for lack of 
food; human personalities are being disorganized 
irreparably for want of opportunities to do useful 
work. The problem is not remote. It is immediate 
and painfully acute. 

To meet it sanely, effectively, and conscientiously 
is our yob—a job calling for self-sacrifice and thought- 
ful effort. 


it Would Help 


Ox: often-overlooked way in which economic 
normalcy may be wooed back is for employers, so 
far as is possible, to assure steady winter work for 
employees. When men know their income is thus 
guaranteed, the paralyzing fear that padlocks their 
purses will gradually disappear, and buying of needed 
commodities will be resumed naturally. 

Wasn’t it sage Will Rogers who observed that the 
most welcome Christmas gift in the world is a prom- 
ise of a steady job? 


Sportsmanship 


EENcLAND and the United States, within recent 
months, have each lost a rugged figure in whom was 
epitomized the essence of fine sportsmanship. Griz- 
zled, indomitable Thomas Lipton for thirty years 
tried to bring back to Britain the yachting trophy 
Americans had taken away. When he died, an 
American newspaper called him “the man who 
never quit,” and no tribute could have implied more. 
As for Knute Rockne, just one year ago in these 
columns he summed up his “slant” on life when 
he wrote: 

“Sportsmanship is simply a corollary of the Golden 
Rule. You want to play your best; hence, you take 
no advantage that will prevent the other fellow from 
doing the same. You respect him, as you want him 
to respect you. You give and take on a fifty-fifty 
basis. You play the game. And when it is over, 
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ere are no whines nor excuses. You both have done 
your best. 


Sportsmanship to these men was not a pose; it was 
1 way [to play enjoyably, to work effectively, to die 


serenely. 
They Eat Too 


v4. ANY employers who have found that “spread- 
ing” or “rot iting” jobs enables workmen and their 
‘amilies to make ends meet, overlook the practicality 
f such a plan for the white-collar worker. He too 
as an appetite. If he is summarily discharged, his 
tandard of living soon may consume his savings be- 
yre another position opens. And, having habitually 
vorked indoors, he probably is not physically fitted 
or the usual “relief” labor. Exposure may—and 
‘requently does—bring on sickness. 

A far better plan than dismissing some clerical 
employees, and overloading those who remain, is to 
spread or to rotate the work among as many as pos 
sible. Business executives are often agreeably sur 
prised with the way in which part-time men and 
women do their jobs; and the employees—with 
morale unimpaired by utter poverty or enforced idle- 
ness—retain their efhiciency and all-important self- 
respect with which to better their situation when 


cumstances are more propitious. 


Advertising on the Air 


Commercia broadcasters in Canada have en- 
ered into an agreement permitting no advertising 
ver the air “other than the mention of the sponsor’s 
name, address, and nature of his business or prod 
uct.” This decision, it is well to note here, was only 
reached after an investigating commission had rec- 
ommended government ownership of all radio fa- 
cilities. 

The United States may have to follow Canada’s 
xample. Those who predicted a bright future for 
he radio as a medium of education and entertain- 
ment are beginning to entertain serious doubts. It is 
true that the Ohio School of the Air, and other edu- 
cational pro;ects have been successful, notwithstand- 
ing opposition on the part of those who saw in such 
agencies interference with the commercial advan- 
tages to be gained by using the time for expounding 
the advantages of So and So’s toothpaste, interspersed 
with crooning lullabies. 


The most desirable “listening hours” for the radio- 


owner are from 7 to 11 in the evening. Naturally this 
period is most sought after by advertising sponsors 
of programs. A few discriminating advertisers use 
zood taste by confining their appeal to the name of 


Others, by far in the 


go to greater lengths, 


the 
majority, 


company and the product. 
= an evening's 
twirling of the dial brings forth a devastating medle\ 


of jazz combined with a aarrative of the merits of 
product or service. 
The 
onder if his programs really are based on what his 
wonder if his prog Ih based hat | 
audience likes. He 


the regard for his product on the part of his audienc: 


judicious advertiser is already beginning to 


is also beginning to wonder if 


is not often in inverse ratio to the number of times 
it is mentioned on the program. 

Some far-sighted advertisers are even revising their 
favorable results already 


methods with apparent. 


Rotary m Small Towns 


Waar can the small Rotary club do? That 


weekly plaint is being answered by hundreds of clubs 
with fewer than thirty-five members who are grati 
hed to discover that their best programs come from 


their own ranks, that their most effective service 1s 


that given in response to a purely local need. 
The (Colorado) Club, 
enrollment of a scant twenty, is a case in point. In 


Paonia Rotary with an 


stead of imitating a larger club, and of course unsuc 


cessfully, it is endeavoring in its own way to interpr 


Rotary’s objects. It passes the word along to tran 


sient labor when local farmers and fruit growers no 


longer need help. It aids boys who need assistan« 


in finishing high school. It sponsors a Boy Scout 
troop and stimulates healthy athletics for grad 
school boys and girls with annual meet. And 


once every year farmers’ clubs throughout the com 
munity are given a refreshing contact with the town 


by a program entirely arranged by Rotarians. 
Time to Decentralize? 


Rustinc ocean freighters, cluttered war 
houses, and bulging grain elevators tell the now 
trite story that man has pretty well solved his prob 
lem of producing, and must now give more study to 
distribution. That this may be done in a marked 
degree by a redistribution of consumers is an idea 
to which he has given too little thought. 

Consider that today most of the unemployed are 
centered in great cities where diverse transportation 
and middlemen’s profits separate them 
in the smaller cities 


difficulties 
from the food stuffs produced 
and towns. Is it not reasonable to believe that if a 
considerable portion of these unemployed families 
were relocated in communities nearer the source of 
foods, where transportation costs would be less and 
middleman profits fewer, they would consume more, 


thus helping to solve the distribution problem ? 
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Two of the stone giants on the moa 
leading to the Gate of Victory at A; 
Thom. These huge figures hold 
hands the ponderous sacre« 


MMystery-Laden Cambodia 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


HO does not delight in a rousing good mys 
tery story? There is a true jungle mystery in a little 
out-of-the-way corner of Asia! And although the 
catastrophe happened over 700 years ago, it still re- 
mains unsolved! The ancient royal city of Angkor 
Thom with its superb Angkor Wat, a temple a mile 
or two distant, is the muse-en-scéne of this truly 
amazing tale. 

In my mind’s eye, I see a sun-helmeted, bronzed 
Frenchman, native guides, and _ burden-bearing 
coolies doggedly fighting their way into this selfsame 
jungle in northern Cambodia. Monsieur Mouhot 
was braving the terror, the awful silence and the 
cruelty of the jungle for just one purpose. He was 
an orchid hunter. At each step, he sharply scruti- 
nized every likely habitat of this flower, lovely or 
curiously interesting, or both, ever urged onward by 
the hope of some day finding such a one as the world 


Here a lofty city with a million 
souls was built...abandoned...for- 
gotten...until sixty years ago an 
orchid-seeker stumbled on to it. 


Little did he know that he 
was then on the verge of discovering a hidden treas- 


had never seen before. 


ure, far more precious to the world at large than the 
rarest orchid. Pitting one’s puny strength against 
the brute jungle is laborious work. 

I picture him woefully discouraged, his shoulders 
sagging in utter weariness, his scanty clothing 
drenched with perspiration as he impatiently tears 
apart glossy green curtains of lianas to make a peep 
hole. Suddenly his body stiffens. Believing himself 
the victim of the sun, he rubs his eyes, but the ap 
parition still remains. A stone building of immense 
proportions with five high rounding towers point 
ing skyward! Marvelous! What can it be? He 
questions his boys but their excited explanations are 
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Pulling the vines still farther apart for a view of 


ter scope, how his heart pounded with joy! 


i 


He must get nearer. He tears and hacks at lush green 


Wi 


is himself within the very temple itself, or so it 


ars to be. 


lan of the structure, the richly carved bas-reliefs on 


walls, the delicate chiselling around the doors 
| casements, almost as fine as tapestry. A city 
many colored sandstones, built without ce- 
nt. What race of men could have left such 
imposing memorial? Undoubtedly he was 
torn between a desire for further investigation 
and his haste to reach a settlement sufficiently 
civilized to speed the word of his great “find” 
to France, his mother country. And thus it was 
sixty years ago that these truly remarkable ruins 
first came to the knowledge of the civilized 
world but it was not until the turn of the century 
that Westerners, other than the French, became 
kee nly interested, 

And now for the profound mystery. Envisage 


| fourishing city, proud and wealthy capital of 


: , ; 
cat temple of An gRO} hI] at, Once the awe- 


The g 


some mari 


vel of the people who built it, wads 
reproduced in wood and papter-maché at the 
Inte national Colonial Exposition at Paris. The 
steep, narrow steps (shown above) led to the 


j 


Khmer people's holy of holies in the central 


tower. Below 1s an airplane view of Angkor Wat. 


the oral traditions of Cambodian jungle villagers. 


He, then think of it being abruptly abandon 


Mouhot, the first white man to behold this thing 
th, much of it as strong as cable, but at last he 


He is thrilled with the architectural 









1 powerful empire, adorned with incomparably im 





ind richly embellished stone buildings, at 
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Dese rted and forsaken by the 
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10n inhabitants! 





who had moiled and toiled to make it the 
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Think of any modern city of equal 
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and swallowed them! What ca 
forced these people to leave and 
happened to them are two qu 
that have tested the brains of arc! 
gists, scholars, engineers, and a 
of other investigators for many 
and no satisfactory solution has \ 
found. 

The clues are just about as m 
as those of any well thought out mys: 
tale. It is true that the Khmers, as thes 
ancient Cambodians were called, 
huge picture gallery in the two 
of graven stone walls within th 
leries of Angkor Wat besides inn 
able other bas-reliefs at Angkor T| 





depicting their daily lives, their 


pations, their [Continued on pa 


Enigmatic, half-smiling Siva faces st , 
look down from the Bay on (left), th 

treasure house or sanctuary 1n the ex 

center of Angkor Thom, the ancient 


f ’ } 
mystery city of Cambodia. 


fa PY. ] f > 20CINe f lephant 
This life-size procession of elephants 

} } f ° } , 
bas-relief lines one side of the road lead 


ing to the impressive Terrace of Hone 
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The Sunny 


XNide of 
Mam Street 






By John Girdler 





a AM no Sinclair Lewis. Perhaps this will be ap- 
parent by the time I have comp!eted a few sentences, 
but I state it at the outset merely that readers will 
expect neither propaganda nor cleverness. 

Sinclair Lewis wrote the great classic of Main 
Street. Many others, spurred by his example and by 
his great financial success, have tried out the same 
theme. It is always open season on Main Street, and 
another fling at it will make very little difference to 
the dear old thoroughfare. Its red and green phar- 
macy globes will continue to allure; its citizens will 
foregather around the grocery store and the post- 
office; its service clubs will go right on striving to 
keep busy, and trying to cook up a vital issue with 
which to busy themselves. 

The eminent author of “Main Street”—and | 
admire him as much as anyone except possibly the 


publishers who enrich themselves from his books— 
















He left it 


young. He has refused to forgive. He found success 


is said to have suffered on Main Street. 


in the city, and with the fruits of his success he 
sought out the garden spots of the earth. With him 
he carried rancor in his heart, rancor for the small 
town which refused to understand him. Beneath 
olive trees in Italy, or while listening to the surf on 
South Sea beaches, he vented this rancor in one of 
America’s greatest novels. 

I have an advantage over Sinclair Lewis. I left 
Main Street young, travelled many hard and noisy 
arteries of traffic in various cities, took the “slings 
and arrows” of city hard-heartedness, and now, in 
the reflective period of middle life, I have come back 


to the sort of place I knew in youth. I have learned 
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to treasure Main Street’s security, its friendliness, its . J lj 
dust, its dogs, and its peace. When one of its cows a 1 


bawls under my window in the dewy eve, I think 



























how much to be preferred it is to the bawl of the 
road hog who does not like the way I drive in traffic. 
Main Street’s vital honesty is impressed upon me at 


last. I love it 


i. IS not difficult to analyze this feeling for the 
small town. It is bound up with one of the homeliest 
of maxims which is yet one of the greatest of fallacies. 
| refer to the maxim which tries to exhort us to mind 
our own business. We are very pert in our proclama- 
tions of this maxim. We are constantly requesting 
someone to mind his own business. As a matter of 
fact we have not the slightest desire to have others 
mind their own business. We would die of neglect 
f others obeyed our mental or spoken requests to 


stay out of our affairs. An illustration or two will 





prove this point. 

A small boy owns a lollypop. Ostentatiously he 
walks near the neighbor’s fence to eat it. He wishes 
the neighbor boy to see it and to covet it. He hopes 
that the neighbor boy will ask him where he got it, 
how much it cost, and what flavor it is. He hopes, 
in other words, that the neighbor boy will mind his 
business. 


One step up the scale is the case of the stenographer 
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make me a_ prom 

man. I am favored 
that people wish to 1 
my business for me.” 





“Main Street is frienc 
When Bill asks me hou 
am, I can tell him. The 
is time for the telling ¢ 
I do not have to dodg: 
racing-car as I answe 
him, and I need not str: 
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) buys a new coat. Her associates comment upon 
its color and its collar, its lines and its lining. They 
ask where she got it and when. If they are intimat 
inquire concerning its price. They feel of its 
ture. These girls know the financial status of th 
owner of the coat. As they admire it they mak 
ntal notes as to how she should have spent th 
money, for they know the condition of the stenog 
rapher’s hat and shoes, and, perhaps, even of he 


underthings. They would not know these details 


unless the stenographer had invited them to mind 
h I business. 


If this is a cheap coat, that she has bought to fill 
in between seasons, she desires no comment and no 
attention. If it is a fine coat, and if she looks well 
in it, she burns with desire for them to praise it and 


ier. She bought this coat for three reasons: first, and 


east important, she bought it to keep warm. Second, 
and of more importance, she purchased it to attract 
the men. Third, and of most unportance, she bought 
it to compete successfully with other girls of her 
group and station. 

This instinct is neither childish nor feminine. The 
merchant buys a new car. Perhaps he desires more 
comfort, speed, and power, but more than these h¢ 
invites comment. He wishes his fellow-townsmen 
to comment upon how well he is doing. Perhaps he 
is even trying to bolster up a failing credit. If his 
credit does fail, his associates assail him for extrava 
gance. 

The car-owner’s wife entertains. Is it because of 
her love for companionship that she tears up the 


house, buys a new rug, decorates the living-room 


“In the city, all is an unceasing hurry. Men don't know their next-door neighbo 
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hh imported Hhowers, fills the place with cat 


, , . : : 
1 interior decorators, and serves cold meals to tl 
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How is bi “ae nt 
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tation of the streets. Is the inquirer so much inte: 
] ‘P j ~~ ] 
ested in business in general? [| doubt it. He looks 
ror accurate information concerning his friends 


business. He hopes that the same question will bé 


} 
ddressed to him. He is doing the same thing that 
the boy is doing when he eats the lolly in Hl 
the boy 1s doing When he eats the lollypop in plain 
what the ste rary] hen si 
view, Or What the stenographer 1s doing when sh 


se pp 
asks, “How do you like my new coat 

All of us are busy minding the business of other 
people. Doctors know the financial status of theu 


patients. Lawyers do nothing but to mind the busi 
) 1 

ness of their chents. Bankers are pushed a step 

~ + ] 4 1 

farther, and unless they make a good job of minding 


the business of their depositors, they are likely to 


find the warden at the head of the receiving line. 


1 


Ministers mind the business of their parishioners, 


and teachers know about what pa said to ma at th 
breakfast table. 

Actors, ball-players, pugilists, politicians, states 
men, all thrive when others mind their business. We 


read all about the latest | Continued on page 54 | 
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THE ROTA 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, sett 


‘Dee-pression Whine” 
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resent 
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t 1 are awa I I ( ‘ ce} 
tne 1 veal, that he ha © ¢ 
cooking to do, one d he can « her ow! 
ck with al she scocs fit 
If vou think Rotary 1 ig t e dow 
‘ ist suggest it t 1 few Rot \ 
r ire quite convinced that l r 
i ent htened t Vi « 
doe quit 
] . Br GRAHAM 
Ed: } ] 
W xahachie, Texas 
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Bristling With Ego 
é é 
lo the Editor 
| have tor months been reading the articles b 
ian Dow Davidson in Tue Rorartian, taking 
eat pleasure and satisfaction in her graphx 
et simple, natural style. From time to ume | 
ive thought that it would be pleasing to have 
other articles by women, to add that variet 
which is the spice of magazine reading as it 1s 


of other things. 
But this idea received a violent setback when 
ead “We Really Home,” in the 


October spite of the fact that I 


l Live in Our 
number. In 
bscribe to the ideas set forth, I am repelled 
by thei 


evo: Other 


le is bristling with 


but J don’t. 7] 


might 


presentation. The sty 

people do so and so, 
am a good little A little 
} 


antidote for its 


girl! originality 


ave proved an satiating com 


placency, but unfortunately this saving 


grace 1S 
absent. 


Nevertheiess, it still seems reasonable to be- 


new viewpoints on Rotary problems. Letters should be as brief a 


lieve that a large amount of good material could 


be secured from your women readers. Rotarians 
a rule are intelligent men of a wide range of 
likely 


them have talented wives. If they could sup 


experience, and it is extremely that man 


each month perhaps two or three instructive, 
that 


and 


features, I believe 


amusing 


entertaining, oF 
ARIAN Would be 


lH Rot 
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e widely read 


better balanced 


Don't you think it would be worth while to 
ee what such an invitation would bring torth 


basket 


quality 


You ight have to bu larger waste 


huskier blue pencil, but it the 


ild be kept up, the addition would be a happy 


A Rorary ANN 
Oak Park, Illinois. 
Note The editor fully « grees that mucn titer- 
talent exists among Rotary Ant hopefully 
a respectiully suggests that ladt f Rotary 
write freely and ofter helieves ha present 
maste iskel factitlie will not be taxed nor a 


Icke bl ie pencil be required. 
“Timeliness 
I the Editor 


Your magazine is greatly appreciated both for 


the tmmeliness and generally 


high quality of its 
articles. 
B. M. Pearce 

Simcoe, Ontario. 
“Severe Indictment’ 
lo the Editor: 

The fitth 
forgotten by 
Rotary 


and foster the 


object. of should never be 


Rotary 


writers who write for THe Ro- 


rARIAN, teaches its members to en- 


courage recognition of the worth- 
iness of all useful occupations and the dignifying 
by each Rotarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society. 


Now comes Mr. Alexander Legge on Page 33, 


November issue of THe Rorarian, and says in 
speaking for the outlook of agriculture, “And 


stull another lesson is the futilit 


marketing of farm product 


that care nothing at all about th 


perity.” 

This is a severe indictment | \ 
who should know better than 
a statement. The rosters of tl 


contain a large number of 
spent their lives in helping pe 
farm products. ‘These men 


These men do care’ for the fa 


hese men realize that the 
is important to their busine 
matter what position he ha 
to say that these men care 


farmers prosperity. 

If what Mr. Legge says 1 
not, Rotar 
f all of its mer 


lieve it 1s then 


resignation ¢ 


be so unfortunate as to eng 
f products of the farm. 

rrusting that Mr. Legge will | Dis 
to withdraw 


his indictment of 


of citizens of the United State: 


without a basis, I remain 


Frankfort, Indiana 
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Editor, Tit 
At the 


tors held last evening, they decided 


ROTARIAN: 


regular monthly meeting 





Rorarian sent to the Woodstock Pu 
Woodstock, Ontario 


It was 








voiced by all, last night 


ROTARIAN is getting better each 
thought that the October number w 


one yet of the 87 numbers I have 


7 
Fy 
Secretary, | 
Woodstock, Ontario. 
Note: Each month 2,322 copii 


, 
' : A PS oy ee ina 
TARIAN are mated to libraries and 


ing rooms, these subscriptions being 
} 


(and paid) by 1,078 Rotary clu 








What Price, Rotary Attendance? 


“ Attendance 
Editor, TH 

Referring to the article “What Price, Rotary 
Attendance?” by Paul W. Horn, President Texas 


Necessary” 


ROTARIAN: 


lechnological College, in the November issue, 
after reading this article I am rather more im- 
necessity of common-sense 
Rotary than 
that the 


is not a 100 per cent-attendance Rotarian, that he 


pressed with the 


100 per cent attendance in ever 


before. I am of the opinion writer 
is not a past president, and that he is not well 
enough conversant with Rotary mechanics to 
properly write on the subject chosen. His com- 
parison of the downpour of rain within a stipu- 
lated period, or the crossing under freight cars 
does not fit the case at all as a Rotarian has 
(one and one after) 


meeting to make up and only 60 per cent time 


two weeks before each 
required, and I am convinced that lengthy sick- 
ness alone should prevent a Rotarian making 


up if he knows Rotary mechanics. 


I further do not believe that a R 





attend 52 meetings of a_ well-plann 
Rotary. Attendan 
Rotary, but attendance is necessary to get | S 


club and not get 
I certainly enjoy THe Rorarian 
DeWitt Ca H 
President, | 
Bell, California 
Note—Rotarian-Reader Caspary is 1 
correct. A missed meeting must be “1 
within six days before or six days after 


J 


ing missed. If a Saturday and a Sunday 


venes, the absentee is left with only 


W ould Visit Other Clubs 


To the Editor: 

As one who must travel around somew 
the performance of one’s duties, I am int 
in the matter of attendance record and 
when visiting other clubs. 


My visits to cities, outside of my ow 
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Horn Indicted 
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Club Movement—the two maj 
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ntains Vital facts, 


attendance, but in spite of those facts 
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elieve that the average Rotarian can 

e true Rotary spirit and not take the 


attendance serious! 


the pre ud holder ot eight eal 
ttendance in my club, and I can sate 
I have profited greatly through at 


I agree with Paul that extreme in 


eads to inaccuracy of records, but on 


ind once the bars are laid d 


rh 


wwe the 
suffer by the loss of interest bv the 
inded Rotarian. 


1 my own club, 


e taken special notice 1 
the absentee weekly, and I find that 
weak sisters who start floating in late 

then gradually are absent from two 

e meetings, then a casual make-up until 
stretch of absence up to the point of 

rced to drop out. 
pinion attendance is the first founda- 

Rotary, and even mature-minded men 


e persistent childish device to 


gotten 


Ne WwW 





York 


Editor: 
much enjoyed the perusal of “What 
While I agree with 


tar as continued 100 per cent meetings 


Rotary Attendance?” 


neerned, at the same time I believe that 
nee sold and enthusiastic about Rotar 


it 


cent attendance will take care of itse 


esidents, program committee chairmen, song 


etc., would carry on as the “bloomin’, 
ty birds” should do, I believe we would 


hear about 100 per cent meetings, except 


the attendance tabulations. 

uu know I have a club that just completed 
211th consecutive 100 per cent meeting. | 
ght tell you “a whole lots” about this question 
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Eighteen of the twenty-two Newark (N. ].) Rotarians who recently flew to ] 


to attend a Rotary luncheon are pictured here. 


President Joseph A. Hz 


seventh from the right; Vice-President David I. Kelley, ts twelfth. 


Rotary Around the World 


Rotary 1s a progressing movement with a vitality that astonishes even those who are 


for its expansion. In India and Japan, in Africa and South America a new spirit of en 


je “ow sfni 


Peru 
Pan-American Library 
MotiteNpo—A Pan-American libra f ( 
l ul rimau on evel | e ot ¢ 
{ cultural lite in the Amer is bein 
‘ r Mollendo Rotariar 
Vo Begg s Here 
Linta—Rotarians of t ‘ lave 10%" 
4 Nn d ‘ cnadicl i 
rN ifue wer Nid -b« 
« l t tree 1 lette 
iti ( ted in thea eedy re \ 
ri t uchtare 


) 
> $00,000 S 4 Petition 


& 
R l H and ha tanen | cu 
e Duk petuhon internanion ai 

ent This was instituted by the Dutcl ‘ 

1 has been signed b 000 Hollane Y 
\ cl hteen ears of age 
Mexico 
Spur Pupils 

Prepras NeGcras—So successful was the fesu 
val sponsored by Piedras Negras Rotarians fot 
the purpose of awarding medals to public-school 


had won scholastic 


} 


pupils who honors, that it 


f 


will now be a yearly affair. This recognition of 


cholarship, it is confidently expected, will serve 


an impetus to school children to excel in thei 


Honor Morrow's Memory 


Ti1yuaNa—To show appreciation for the ef 


forts of the late Dwight W. Morrow to build up 
United 


a friendly understanding between the 


States and Mexico, Tijuana Rotarians devoted a 
wdly share ot the meeting held the first week 


in October, to paying tribute to his memory. 


l'o Play Santa Claus 
Morevia—In children in 


gilts, More lia 


order that needy 


their city may have Christmas 


Rotarians have already begun a drive for funds 


for that purpose. 


Italy 
, 


10,000 Lire 
FLORENCE—The scholarship in economics and 
t 
commerce, which was established by the 


Rotary 


instituted to encourage 


Florence Club in 1926, and the fund 


elementary school chil- 


dren to study handicrafts, which now amounts 


lire a year, have both brought satis- 


t 10,000 


factory results. 


Argentine 


Soup Kitchen 
Banta BLanca—A food dispensary, under the 
direction of the Rotary club of this city, is daily 


supplying several hundred persons with meals. 


Nwitzerland 


Aid Unlucky Mountaineers 

At a recent celebration of a Swiss holiday, a 
Rotary clubs of the 
aided in swelling the fund for victims of moun- 


great many 54th District, 


tain accidents. 
Sweden 
Know Your City 
Gorrsorc—So that they may become better 
acquainted with local business and industrial 


plants, Goteborg Rotarians have begun weekly 
tours in their city. 


is bringing men together in effective groups under the aegis of fellowship. 


Undaunted 
loxKyo 


and the martial rumblings from M 


-A grumbling from Old M 


not spoil plans of Japanese Rotaria 
going to Formosa on September 
laihoku Rotary Club in celebrating 
Undaunted, members from. the 
Kyoto, Osaka, and Yokohama, a 
from Tokyo, travelled by boat four d 
their destination, where a full pri 


seeing, fine meetings, and banqu 


them. 


New Zealand 
Debates Displace Billiards 


AuUCKLAND—Every other Friday « 

tarians here have become debaters, thi 
questions on contemporary subjects. S 
that 


tables are willingly shoved into the 


has been the response billiard 


these oral battles are on. 

Bolivi 

IOLIVIa 

Study Marketing Associations 
CocHaBAMBA—Believing that a more 

tory method of marketing farm product 

be employed, Rotarians of Cochabamba 


ing a study of agricultural marketing 
tions. 


England 


Improve Housing 


Ripon—A committee of the Ripon R 
Club formed to investigate the slums 
creation of the Ripon Housing Improv: 


Trust which has purchased and recondit 


a number of houses. An old school h 
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A new dahlia—with a Chinese red heart and white 
petals—has been named “The Rotary Dahlia’ by 


its originator, N. Harold Cottam, of Wappinge) 


Falls, N. Y. Admiuring this bouquet are: Leon C. 


Faulkner, president, New York Rotary Club; Wat 
ter Scott Shinn, chairman, New York Rotary Con- 
servation committee; Warren W. Maytrott, Vine 
land, N. J]., Rotarian, president of the American 


Dahlia Soctety; 


and Growei 











ted into flats, and twenty cottages will be 





its grounds. They will rent for about t Rotary club meet 
a week, to the poor trom Ripon > N th Ameri 
ined houses. vho have piaved 1 


nte d, a Ship 
p GreeN—Rotarians of this city plan to 
; Record? 


boy to the mercantile marine as an é 
| Wot THING ] 
tice, supplying him with the _ necessa! 3 
aie ‘ uve president t 
four years The DO has been selected, 
Commerce lave DeE 


lub is still searching for a ship on which 


ice him. 500 Jobs 
ged | SHEFFIELD burt 
GLAs—It is a tragedy, Sir Arthur Yapp, club has placed near 
t of the Y. M. C. A., told local Rotarians, i art of its boys’ 
vany boys come from school without an 


what they should do in life. He urged 


Australia 


Rotary clubs everywhere take an interest 
viding vocational counselling. Sponsor New Club 
fle Theatre GEELONG Apex, 
ot—Bristol’s Little Theatre, originally for young Dusine 
: " Ee ; 
1 by the Rotary club and now managed — the Geelong Rotary 


ndividual members, is planning for a busy 
play each week. Seats are 


itely priced, and an effort is made to keep 


n with a new 
with success since 
s of a uniformly high character. Gals- 16k imager 
thy’s “Exiled,” Stern's “The Matriarch,” St. 
Ervine’s ““The First Mrs. Fraser’ are on 


Victoria, recent! t 
ist, 


Bristro.—The development board of this city 


ust produced a film, “Bristol—the Birth Collect Old Clothes 


ot America,” which, through its historical LauNCESTON—Local 


tal Photo Service, N.Y. 


nai? 


Cottam. 





Tobacco in Australia 

AraRAT—Tobacco h 
184 
old 
1888, 6,000 acres wel 
)01 the acreage had 


he said, now annually 


Aer 4 Birth place’ pounds, and grows 
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‘lemens ( Mic h.) Rot 
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oject is an SO-« 









(,ermany 


Scotch Guests 


$700 a Month 
MAGDEBUR« l 
will vive >I i 


unem Ov nie 


France 
Collector's Item 
Paris Atar er 


lection of Pari 





A THE ROTA 
Rotar r t ( I 5 second preventorit in Canada, the other one 
imate being at Toronto. 


Canada United States 
Books for Rural Children Honor 14-Year-Old Hero 


Sypney. N. S Five vea ’ : ; if FREDERICK, Mp.—For saving a young woman 
the Sydney Rotary Club, conceived the idea of from drowning, John Nelson, fourteen, was re- 
ing frequently changed b f well cently presented with a medal of merit by the 
elected books to school children in t intr Frederick Rotary Club 
has worked out so well that it is soon 4 Rotarian Street 
to be instituted in all provincial ru OG) MonTPeLieR, Vr.—On Kemp Avenue, of 
Medicine Hat-Havre Fellowship this city, stand six houses, and at the head of 
MEDICINE Hat ALTA In , te Medicine every one of these households is a member of 
NE ERE CEE CAF eat tie ee ine the Montpelier Rotary Club. 
Havre, Mont. Since then the affair has become Rotary Anns... . Pedagogues 
n annual institution, with the eetl i Hartitspurc, Muss.—Hattiesburg Rotarians 
ternating. This year it was at Havre 1 fift decided that not only would they entertain 
Medicine Hat Rotaria and wive ed to Rotary Anns on October 6, but that they would 
‘ here the t also extend their hospitality to the teachers and 
‘ fe wship fest Fred Benm public-school officials. This gathering met with 
District Six is among the ( much favor that it will now be an annual 
Patients See Play — 
M rREAL, Qui Montreal R , What of the A ged? 
de it 1 ible for practica , ' BippEFORD-Saco, Mt The Secretary of the 
e St. Agathe Sanatori t , ; Maine Old Age Pension League recently spoke 
picture version of the Passion Pla betore Biddeford-Saco Rotarians on the social 


problems which longevity has created, stressing 





A Boy Apiece 





the need of pensions for the 2,000,000 aged per- 

EDMON , \LTA Th | y sons who are dependent on charity. An eloquent Sixth Object 
mittee of the Edmonton club has asked cl ¢ hol ; 
member to look after a deserving boy durit Sponsor Scout Band Won a P100 scnotarshi| 

rT ae P J. [ 
, ensuin ntl LewisBurRG, TENN.—In January, 1928, the Pressler, daughte Of a Ci 
7 ii C , Boys’ Work Committee of the Le wisburg Rotar Iil., fai mer, in an inte , 
Wind soi ins Cup nt ; ' . 
} Club organized a Boy Scout troop. Then, six sae 

\ aE he ee, Ga ae eee ( ae “es 2 test sponsored by Hil 

’ . : yin : months later when the troop had grown from ) ' 
navit von im six of the mont mt fourteen to forty-two members, it shouldered the carians for a 

' mee ‘ hy cup 1 responsibility of developing a Scout band. Both 
tha n of the district W , ' | 
organizations have taken an active part in the , ) 
Rot l fler tw t a ] t { ; ; 200 Years Old 
, civic lite of this city. Pe ; 
eat for avorthy.-vound menvatthe Nova ‘Scots : PawtuckeT, R. I.—To celebrat 
PER EP ae Community-Minded 26oth birthday, Rotarians sponsored 
Watertown, N. Y.—That the Watertown the leading civic and social organi 
) . ° . 
Preventorium Rotary Club is interested in the community is 

Va UVER, B. ¢ Ten years ago Vancouver indicated by its following activities during the ve-accept riginal Charte 

Rotarians put $1: to work drawing interest past year: providing lunches for under-nourished Perv, Itt.—On October 27, th 

It is now the nucleus of a fund, added to b high-school children; purchasing eye-glasses for Club observed its tenth birthday. A 
the I. O. D. E., the city council, and a local needy scholars; buying instruments for the high feature of the program was the re 
hilanthropist, which will make possible a school orchestra; entertaining orphans at the the original charter by the club’s fir 
preventorium, an institution for the care of circus; and subscribing $500 for indigent followed by the signing of it b 
exposed to tuberculosis. It will be the families. original charter members. 


Meet in the Country 
Rome, Ga—City street and b 





roads converged recently at Mor 
grounds, when Rome Rotarians entert 
enty-five Floyd county farmers at th 
series of rural-urban mecting: 
throughout the county. Speeches on c 
and fried chicken of a variety that 
necks, wings, nor ribs, featured the 


The first letter ever to be carried 
by plane on a non-stop Pacific 
flight is here being presented to 
President Terry Ross (left), of the 
Wenatchee, Wash., Rotary Club 
by Fliers Clyde Pangborn (mid 
dle) and Hugh Herndon, Jr. It 
was from President T. Asabuki, 
of the Tokyo club, and addressed, 
“To the Rotary Club in the 
United States nearest the place 
where Aviators Herndon and 
Pangborn may land.” Clyde and 
Hugh, incidentally, are now hon- 
orary members of the Wenatchee 
Rotary Club. 
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vy opens to revedl forty flve-dol- 
} th , ? , 
checks from the Mount Vernon, 


Rota y Club I0oo pre cen 










registration jor the comin 


i > 
5 tlle Convention of Rota \ 






national. 


recent 


t the State Home tor Boys, 1n w 





interested. A baseball game was 





between members of the home and 


Bo 





ve to Harding 
Marion, O.—Every year on November 21, the 





Rotary Club sends two Boy Scouts to 






Ci i 
Mi to place a wreath on Harding’s Memo 
vemorate the late president's birth 





Horns 
Cal 


d nearly $6 for the high hool band 








ly it t 
men ) 


uded in the establis 


amp; reorganized the Rod and Gun 





1 
orked out a program of civic 1n 


the community. 





( Playground Usable 
NGS, FLa 


n active interest in making 





Hastings Rotarians have 









1d usable. Marshalling forces to the 





seventy-five men, two tractors, eighteen 





and wagons, and twelve trucks, the 





1 modern playing field. Hastings pupi 








e tme have been receiving milk and 
hes through the generosity of the club. 





T 





ich Nurses 
OKLYN, N. Y.—A new class in orthopedics 






ty-five public-health nurses has been 


(wel 






red by the Crippled Children’s Committes 





oklyn’s Rotary Club. Sessions are held at 






ng Island College Hospital twice a week. 






ight Collegians 
Omana, Nep.—Eight loans have been made 
] rh 





} 
¢ 


from the student-loan fund ot 





O Rotary Club, five to students of medicine 





ee to boys who are studying engineering 





lenna 
ANGELES, Cat.—The editor of “The 





Inent V 
2¢ N 






publication of Los Angeles Rotarians, 





a series of articles abstracted from tl 







Convention report. 






What 24 Rotarians Did 
NISTEO, N. 


over to the electors of this town for 





Y.—When four acres were 









playground, and not accepted, the Rotary 





boasting twenty-four members—got busy 





bought the property for $1,500. They have 


d it generally, laying out a baseball dia- 








d. By spring they hope to have the in- 






edness cleared—and with but fifty dollars 





ing been contributed by non-Rotarians. 


Aid Farmers’ Clubs 


’sONTA, Coto.—Paonia 






numbering 


Rotary, 











1 
some twenty memi 


way of being of s 1 t t ‘ 


Various tarmers’ ¢ 


quest, with one Rotar 


100 at Interclub Meeting 


KENNEBUNK, M \ R 
from Biddeford and Saco, Kennebunk dt 
Santord-South Berwi t at t Ke 
nebunk Town Hall re tly for dinner an ’ 


interesting progra 


Hon. Donald Partr 


Children Count Here 
ALLIANCE, O \t cost of $4 tl Alli 








ance Rotary Club has f ishec \ dern 
orthopedic equipment ird in the A Ice 
City Hospital An ort een 
employed to look after the cripple ildren 

the city, and a speciali \kron 
from time to tume for inl Fi dred 
dollars is spent annual | 


children to him for exa 


A “Sunshine Room th coc tion 

the superintendent, been « 
lic schools where all cr | ittend. 
Another service of Allia Rot f hildren 
is the construction of a $ ing-pool 


for the County Children’s H 
Tent at Yorktown 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA 


maintained an information tent at the recent 


Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration Che 
were assisted by Boy Scouts. Prior to that event, 
the Williamsburg. Rotary Club sent to 1,000 
clubs east of the Mississippi an invitation also to 
visit their historic old town, now being restored 
to colonial condition with Rockefeller money. 


Ball Game Clears $750 
MoserLy, Mo.—The Moberly Public Health 
fitted by $750 from 


eq D 


and Welfare Association 
a baseball game recently plaved between Ki- 


ney, \ I 
miuttec ) t 
Se it r} : io 4% t 
policies, makK1 the on oanin 


their beneficiari 
Home for Delinquents 
Pa I wet 


LANCASTEI 


Lancaster Rotary Club h yaint 
for delinquent and incorrigi 
teen ‘ 




































Relief Is Needed Now 


Continued from page 8| 


We di thi Thi pave emplo to ne 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men. Our 
bakeries donated bread, which meant much to 
the families where the breadwinner i it 

\ 
VOTh 


The chamber of commerce in the same 
city furnished trucks to carry workers to 


the cotton fields. Had it not been for 


trucks, it would have been 


these Impos 


sible for the laborers to reach the fields. 


lunches for 
Wd 


Would 


Civic clubs arranged for 
otherwise 
The Better 
Campaign, sponsored by busi 


building and 


S¢ hoo! childre n who 


have Or without food. 


Business 
ness created 


men, repair 


iobs Lor home folks. 


Many 


that the best way of 


public-spirited citizens think 
helping the unem 


ployed is by giving to beggars and en 


couraging breadlines. They are wrong. 
Social workers have had it proved to 
them by bitter experience that these in 
discriminate and mass-relief methods are 


superficial and inefhcient. They do not 
Moreover, 


they are harmful to the self respect and 


get at the root of the trouble. 
independence of those who are helped. 


The efhiciency of community _ relief 
organizations which are caring for tami 
lies and individuals on a basis of thet 
individual needs is impaired. One of the 
sub-committees under the direction of 
Walter S. Gifford, chairman of the Presi 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment 


Relief, reports as follows: 


We urge an endeavor to preserve the inde 
pendence and ell-respect’ of the unemployed 
through avoidance t public bread h » 
kitchens, and public distnibuu ot f d and 
clothi Where such projects are conducted b 

mmercial or other orgamizations primarily or 
indirectly a means of self-advertisin the 
ire particularly objectionable and should be con 
demned by public opinion, 

Relief to famihes should wherever possible 
be suited to their individual needs, and given 
in their own homes. Unemploved men = with 
special problems should recelve personal at 
tenuon. Where feeding stations or other types 
of mass care become necessary, the facilities 
should be such as to insure as much privacy as 


1 ssible 


Revers of the American Baker’s 
Association have set up three objectives 
as their part in aiding the economic situ 
ation. These cover the maintenance of 
employment and wages, the making 
available to local relief agencies the daily 
supply of unsold and returned bread 
without cost to these relief agencies, and 
the stimulation of individual members 
to take part in the relief work in their 
own communities. 

In Heuston, Texas, the unemployment 


committee has inaugurated a campaign 
to store surplus potatoes and other vege- 
tables that can be preserved for distribu- 
tion to the unemployed. Free use of 
trucks have been offered by a number of 
firms and one of the largest warehouses 
has offered free storage. These foodstufls 
would otherwise have gone to waste. 
Many business men and their wives 
are giving more personal service in the 





Unemployment 


Ix THE present serious unem- 
| ployment situation, Rotarians and 
Rotary clubs have a splendid op 
portunity for practical service. 
Many Rotary clubs in the United 
States and Canada have discussed 
methods of relieving distress and 
in numerous cases following such 
discussion, has come a commu- 
nity program of codéperation with 
other local groups of business 
men. 

It is suggested that other Ro- 
tary clubs desiring to codperate 
in the present situation get in 
touch with their local charity or- 
ganizations or Unemployment 


Committees which are dealing 


with the problem. 











winter's emergency. Most family agen- 
cies are finding themselves under-stafled 
and are using the services of volunteers 
in the non-professional tasks. 

Motor service is one of the common- 
est forms of volunteer work. Family 
workers have to cover long distances in 
visiting families. Naturally they have to 
travel the cheapest way, which is often 
the slowest. If you have a car and can 
offer its use during certain hours of the 
day, your family agency can probably 
make good use of it. The Omaha family 
agency has a motor corps of volunteer 
workers who have donated their services 
and the use of their cars for certain peri- 
ods each day. 

Another way to help is by giving cleri- 


cal service. In every agency there is 
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much typing, statistical work, 
lar yobs to be done. In the Ne 
Connecticut, Family Society, 
are used to verify births, marria 
deaths. The services of som: t C 
the office force might be loa: 
certain period each week. 

Every agency has commit 
plan various types of activiti: 
hundred volunteer workers « 
Plains, New York, for insta: 
service in managing a clothing 
planning family budgets, pro 
reation for housewives, hel 


pil 4 ¢ 
jobs, and collecting clothing. 
Every family agency not in 
nity chest has to raise its ow: 
Volunteer service is usually 
come here. If you are an effectiy 
speaker, run a newspaper or ha 
nalistic talent, or can help th 
agency in making valuable c 
interest folks in their work, y« 
agency can probably find plenty 


to do. 


Fl 1E wives of business and pro! , 


* nro 


men, who are willing to giv« 
often find that their services are w: 
as volunteers to visit families, « 
where there are sick or aged m 
This type of work requires certain 
fications, and in some agencies, 
nary training courses. For this 
some of the other types of vo 
work are more interesting to most | 

These are only a few of th 
things business men and their wi 
already doing. The best way for a 
to find out what he can do to hel; 
ployed relief in his community 
the secretary of his local family 
agency or the chairman of his une! 
ment committee. These execut: 
in close touch with developments 
probably know exactly what will 
help the community’s handling ot 
ployment relief. 

Such an outline of suggestions 
sound hard and impersonal. W< 
likely to think of the great mass of u! 
ployed men as simply a mass. But 
has only to sit in the offices of a fa ; 
society and watch the forlorn men i 
women file in to realize that these tou! ry 
millions are individuals struggling w'' 4 
tremendous personal problems. Anc ' 
solve these problems we must beg! 
the bottom and build up. It is in ts 
planning that the leadership of busines : 
men and organizations is essential. 
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Canada Finds a Way Out 
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net were given carte blanch 


ite suffering during the win 


7 
4-- 


C up to JIOO,OO0,000 may De e 


t 


by the federal government this 
be higher, it 
What will be required 


vn to Mr. Bennett, himself; | 


The amount may 
less. 1S 
yut 
known 1s that he has gone at the 
something with the wide 


His 


conter 


doing 


given him by parliament. 
p, following the many 


which, incidentally, continued, 


1 so that 


ristering all unemployec 


vould be something definite to 
rom. That was completed betor« 
id of August, and thereby it was 
d how many men were in need ot 
Meanwhile, 
iament prepared a list 


re quire d | 


winter. members 


this 
of publi 


1 
xy their constituencies, 


ch federal financial aid could be 


red. So, the plan took definite 
some months before the snow 
d arrive. 
Regulations for public constructional 


ts requiring federal aid were an 
ed by the minister of labor, Senator 
D. 


itic In 


on Robertson. They were em 


that Canadian residents only 
employed, and Canadian materials 


No_ jobless 


s the international line could be em 


be used. men trom 


yed on such projects, and no contracts 
ould be let to companies establishing in 


Canada after the beginning of 1931. 


Canada now has a heavy program of 


ding, which includes railway grade 


rossings, government office buildings, 


lories, post offices, and all the other 


dings of similar kind which may be 
led immediately or at least within a 


years. One stupendous building task 
completion of a trans-Canada motot1 
This is the highlight of the 


nway. 


program, the feature job, open to thou- 
ands of men and alive with the tang ot 
lventure. The main uncompleted parts 

i¢ trans-Canada motor highway are 
the remote virgin bush, traversed only 


tru 


0 transcontinental railway lines, un 


ttled, without the comforts of civiliza 
t uninhabited except for Indians, 
trappers, and a few railway section 

ds. In northern Ontario, north of 


Lake Superior, is the main gap of 1,400 
n le Ss. 

"he Canadian government is to share 
the cost of the undertaking on a fifty-fifty 
basis with the Ontario government. Mo- 
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from possible hunger or the discomforts 
of unemployment, has everywhere been 
doing what he believes is the best allevi- 
ation for the unemployment problem. 
Party problems have been largely for- 


gotten, and cooperation in Canada has 
taken on the shape of an emergency gov- 
ernment. To solve the problems of un- 
employment for the winter has been the 
aim, and there are few representatives of 


-Mystery-Laden Cambodia 


Continued from page 34] 


dress, their gorgeous ornaments, their 


magnificent processions of gorgeously 
caparisoned elephants, their battles, their 
legends, their gods and demi-gods, and 
likewise vast scenes from that great In 
dian epic, the Ramayana. These are all 
of intense interest in helping to portray 
these people as they were, but they aid 
little in those two vital 


but answerlt 


Ig 
questions, 

Of more importance are the inscribed 
steles which are gradually being de- 
ciphered, but this is a task requiring 
years. That a Khmer Empire of great 
importance existed here, is borne out by 
the fact that the powerful Chinese Em- 
peror in 1295 thought it expedient to 
send an ambassador to the court of the 
Khmers. The book in which this Chinese 
gentleman jotted down his observations 


during 


his year’s residence at Angkor 
Thom is its contemporary document ex 
tant and even it was lost for many years. 
Ihe Khmers were a learned people and 
Chinese records mention books written 
by them, but what the white ant did not 
consume of paper, leather, wood and all 
such perishable traces left by the Khmers, 
were soon powdered into dust by the 
soaking rains, the blazing sun of the 
tropics and finally buried beneath the 
oncreeping jungle growth. 


As to the Khmer 


is abundant evidence on the walls that 


nation itself, there 


Hinduism was its religion, Conse- 
quently a most interesting theory has 
been advanced to account for the origin 
of this highly civilized race of people. 
It is believed by some that at a very early 
date, for reasons unknown, there was a 
great exodus from India made up pri- 
marily of Brahmans, men of intellect, 
“members of the proudest caste on 
earth,” under their prince, and as they 
were to go into unknown lands they 
took along a huge number of warriors 
and all the panoply of war. They ad 
vanced upon modern Burma and Siam 
like a huge Juggernaut, crushing out the 
lives of those who refused to give way, 
and enslaving meeker tribes who hap 
pened to get in the way of their onward 
march. Thus, they obtained laborers to 
do their menial work for them. 

In the course of time they found them- 


selves on the shores of the Great Lake 


or the Tonlé Sap, as the Cambodians 
call it, which occupies the central portion 
of Cambodia. Here they determined to 
settle permanently and found a kingdom. 
The reason for their selection is not very 
clear, for this was probably the least at- 
tractive of the many lands through which 
they had passed in their long wander- 
ing, but doubtless the immense supply of 
fish in this lake, combined with the big 
stretches of flat rice lands, were the de- 
At any rate, they 
began the city which they called Angkor 
Thom and completed it in forty years, a 
record made possible only by the prof- 


termining factors. 


ligate expenditure of slave labor. Gen- 
eration after generation of slaves went 
down under their Brahman taskmasters 
and when slaves thus became scarce, they 
resorted to the simple expedient of mak- 


ing war on some neighboring tribe. 


That these people were priest-ridden 
is rather borne out by a stele found in 
one of the temples which, upon being 
deciphered, lists 79,265 temple depend- 
ents, 12,640 of whom—officiating priests, 
priests of lesser rank, assistants, and 615 
dancing girls—lived in the temple. The 
amount of rice alone that slaves had to 
grow to keep these people in food must 
have been enormous! The dancing girls 
form a favorite motif on the walls of 
the Wat and their elaborate high pointed 
headdresses of gold, golden collarettes, 
bracelets, girdles and anklets, taken to- 
gether with the great amount of jewelry 
depicted on the lay figures upon the 
walls, point to a luxury-loving ruling 
class. As the lot of the slave became 
more abject, the masters became more 
swollen with pride and power. Prob- 
ably they began really to think of them- 
selves as lesser gods. Such a civilization 
was doomed to fall as history has proved 
over and over again. 

A tentative solution that seems some- 
what plausible is that one of the slaves, 
more discerning and much more cour- 


ageous than the rest, saw the ruling 
Brahman class for what they were, mere 
men like himself who had turned into 
slave drivers. He was enraged at the 
way they had for centuries terrorized his 
fellow-slaves into submission by their 
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the people of the Dominion wh, 
believe that the government shy 
And if parliament and the 
ister can avoid it, suffering in the J) 
minion will be at a minimum. 


Y 
I 


supposed divinity. At every sti 
portunity he whispered to his 
telling them how these overlords , p 
theirs were made of common < ; 
themselves. It required but a spark lik tu 
this to start a conflagration, bu 
bided their time, and when next ; g, 
Thais, the implacable enemies « 

Khmers, swooped down upon th« 

found thousands of allies ready to tak 1S¢ 
up arms under them. The enraged 
hunted down their former masters 4 om 
most to a man, then, probably at: 
the vengeance of their gods, 
many of them tossed in their lot with | are 
Thais and in the course of years |y 0 
one with them. Many more fled fro: 
accursed city and found refugi 
jungle, living there their now tr 
trammelled lives, and doubtless 
the ancestors of the present-day | 
bodians. 

Many travellers had advised us, “D 
miss Angkor.” So with Rotary 
over in Bangkok, we were filled 
delight to learn that Angkor was « 
way to Saigon, our next Rotary 
In fact it was somewhat shorter and 


\ ] acr¢ 


expensive to go overland via A: 
than the sea journey on a small « 
steamer. Furthermore, owing t 
flooded condition of Cambodia dur 
this rainy season, it was pointed out 
us that we could make even bette: 

as we could cross the country largely 
boat. 

Leaving the Siamese train at Aranya 
Pradesa at the Cambodian border, w 
hunted up an Armenian _hotel-keepes 
from whom we hired a motor-car to tak: 
us to Battambang, sixty-eight miles t 
the south where we were to catch ou! 
boat. Cambodia being a French 
tectorate, there were many French offi 
forms to be filled out and approved. 

Eight o'clock the next morning, 
searched frantically along the river tron 
for our boat, afraid it would leave betore 
we could locate it. Finally, a smal 
launch, which by no stretch of the im: 
nation could be called spick and sp. 
was pointed out to us and we enter 
finding within a number of native | 
sengers, patiently waiting. Boat sch 
ules are very elastic in these parts 
Nearly an hour went by—an anxious 
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af 
DD ING the dry season this river 1s 





us as we were not absolutely 


t that this Was Our boat OeCLO! 
| 

lan, agent of the navigation 

] | 

came on board, accompanied 


1 | 
e wife, child and amah. He 
wheel and steered us up th« 


Battambang River toward the 


for navigation. The low lying 
tural land was flooded for miles 
es, in fact it remains in this con 
or five or six months of the year. 
glo Saxon likes water for drink 
ling, swimming, and boating but 

) pleasure in sloshing about in it 
watching others do SO, as 1S the 
ith these poor miserable Cam- 
peasants. Their insecure little 
are perched on slende 3 stilts with 
out usually tied to one of them. 
ugh it must necessarily be a dis- 
ible time for the human population, 
would have the heart to begrudge 
ix months of absolute bliss to that 
ugly brute, the water buffalo, the 
animal of Asia, and the Asiatic’s 
Water 


and mud are his 





friend? 





i1S€ 


hours later, the little village ot 


Preah took shape on the horizon, 


nated by one big ship which at this 


tance looked like an ocean liner. Bac 


reah marked the junction of the Bat- 


) 


mbang River and the Great Lake and 


s was the ship that was to take us 


Cross 


the lake. But upon closer ac- 


iaintance What a disappointment she 


' 
1S 


iD 


- 
i 


( 


The French captain stood at the 


head of the gangway in pajamas! We 


to learn that this seems to be the 


pted sea costume of the captains in 


LNe SE 


| 


parts. The ship itself was very 


incient, its deck scams so warped as to 
resemble corrugated iron, and the dining 
alon was dark and gloomy and satu 


! with the musty odor of food. The 


ns, however, were the one bright 


pot. 


They were clean, comfortable and 


ened on deck so there was no lack ot 


hy 


alr. 


he ship stopped about nine the next 


ning, miles from land. We looked 


the side at a sampan tied to the 


igplank and as we watched, a number 


the deck hands were lined up on the 


ingplank, each carrying a piece of bag 


ge, banded in blue, which appeared 


trangely familiar. Rushing back to our 


‘ ] va ; . 
‘bins and finding them bare except for 


hand bags, we grabbed these and 


ide a dash for the sampan. We need 


ot have hurried for everything is done 


‘eisurely here, and it was perhaps fifteen 





















































The Mountains of Glacier Park from the Great Northern Right of Way 







cenery on Parade! 


All the scenic wonders of the Northwest line up along the 
Empire Builder's right of way to bid you welcome. Perhaps 
that's not literally true — but it seems that way. Here's the 
spectacle of a thousand scenes with each scene outdoing 
the last in beauty—a spectacle you can enjoy without 
effort in the luxurious comfort the Empire Builder provides. 










No dirt, no soot, no inconvenience on the clean, direct 
route between Chicago, the Twin Cities and Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Portland by way of Glacier Park. Great 
Northern's the ticket! Consult your local ticket agent or write 
Great Northern Travel Headquarters, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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or twenty minutes before our three husky 
barefooted rowers, standing in the stern, 
gripped the one big oar and started pull- 
ing in unison toward shore. 

Later we learned that the bed of this 


Siem Reap River, which we were on, 


was many, feet below the surtace 
of the 


so full 


ance of the rainy season and the 


many 
swollen lake waters. This lake is 
of fish that, with the disappear- 
gradual 
thousands and 


receding of the water, 


thousands of fish are left stranded in the 
mud and are easily caught by the natives 
who salt and smoke them. China im 
ports between 16,000 and 30,000 tons of 
them each year. A motor truck with 

couple of small padded seats took us the 
four miles to Angkor and landed us at 
the door of the Bungalow, the hotel built 


Angkor Wat. 


Much of the thrill of the discoverer is 


lor tourists, opposite 


packed into that first breath-taking view 
of Angkor Wat. It is a 
never be obliterated from the mind, the 


sight that can 


mammoth lotus-dotted moat crossed by 
a giant causeway which ends at the foot 
of the whose three 


temple, rectangular 


galleries mount one above another, cul- 
minating in the third and highest, topped 
by its four corner towers and the most 
important of all, the great central tower, 
the holy of holies of the Khmer people. 
I can appreciate how the ignorant, down 
trodden, common people were cowed by 
the very mightiness of this, their handi- 


work. 


Ox: day we visited one of the more 


out-of-the-way ruins, still in the throttling 


clutch of the jungle. A thirty foot length 


of buttressed tree root, a foot and a half 


in depth, burrowed beneath the founda 


tion. Big rounded ficus roots closed one 


doorway, and tough-fibred glossy green 


vines grew trom crevices in the 


When discovered, all the 


many 
stones. ruins of 
\ngkor were in this same condition and 
it has only been by the great efforts of 
the French over a period of years that 
the smothering growth has been removed 
and by their still unremitting watchful- 
ness that the jungle is now held at bay. 

Following in single file a trodden path- 
way, we stopped to admire the lovely big 
ferns surrounding a pool when suddenly 
Kichee, our wee monkey, clutched my 
skirt and was up on my shoulder with 
her characteristic lightning speed, her 
only weapon of defense. She was looking 
upward into a tall tree and | followed 
her eyes. I, too, was startled to see a pair 

brown feet emerge from the foliage, 
and grip each side of the tall smooth 


trunk. As they descended, they exposed 


the brown body of a splendid looking 


his hand he clutched two 
large specimens of the orange fruit of 


savage. In 


the tree. 

“This is the fruit of the chaulmoogra 
tree,” said our Eurasian guide as he called 
the man to him. The chaulmoogra tree! 
That none-too-plentiful tree from which 
an oil is made which is used in the treat 
ment of leprosy! Asked through the in- 
terpreter if he would sell one to me, he 
pressed both into my hands and prepar- 
atory to leaving, stooped to pick up his 
weapon which he had left leaning care 
lessly against a tree trunk. One glance 
husband, Jim, came to 
He examined it with 


at this and my 
life. A cross bow! 
the keenest interest. 

It was made of a reddish-brown hard 
jungle wood and polished through con- 
stant handling. The cord was made up of 
thin tough jungle vines twisted together 
and there was an ingenious little trigger. 
To set it, the native placed one end on 
the ground and pushed the cross-piece 
down with his bare toes, exerting much 


strength for the cord was very strong, 
until it caught on the trigger. A little 


groove held the arrow, of which he had 
two kinds. The rule of the jungle is to 
kill or be killed and for dangerous en- 
counters, this jungle dweller had bamboo 
arrows tipped with metal that had been 
dipped in poison. But tor all ordinary 
purposes, the arrow was made of a single 
piece of split bamboo, whittled to a knife 
edge at one end. 

fastened his 


skill, 


visiting card to a distant tree. 


To test his Jim 
The gun 
was lifted to a point considerably below 
the shoulder and no apparent care taken 
It struck the 
the card itself 
trunk to the depth of an inch and a 
half, 
pull it out. 


in aiming. very heart of 


and buried in the tree 
requiring considerable exertion to 
Again and again we put the 
little target up but always with the same 
result. 

My precious chaulmoogra fruit I car- 
ried back to the bungalow upon 
entering, I encountered a young Ameri- 


and 


can and his mother, two of the very few 
guests at this season. I proudly displayed 
my treasures, and explained about them. 

3y George, Mother,” the young man 
said, “Ill bet Gordon would like to see 
those!” Turning to me he explained, 
“We friend, 
who is making synthetic chaulmoogra 
oil, but I doubt if he has ever seen the 


have a a young chemist, 


real fruit.” 

So I gladly gave him one to take to his 
friend. The other I took to my room 
and tried with every implement at hand 
to pierce the tough, hard skin. Finally 
I handed it over to my room boy who 
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chopped it in half with a hate! 
brown seeds were buried in 
creamy fibrous pulp. It is 
seeds that the oil is pressed 
native peoples of Asia have fo; 
been using in the alleviation of ; 
disease, leprosy. Experiments 
of this oil were made some yi 
the lepers of Molokai which 
efficacy to the Western world 


QBN: approaches Angkor T 


a moat spanned by a bridge « 


The 
Sch 


holding in their ad the t 
of the naga or sacred snake. The ( 
its sinister Siy 


Victory with 


just beyond. The road leads stra 
the Terrace of Honor with its 

of bas-reliefs, one side of whic! 

size procession of elephants. Tchcou-| 
Kouan, the Chinese 


Angkor 


city of fabulous wealth. 


ambassad« 
scribed Thom in his dia: 
He was 
at the extravagant use of gold, a 
bridge, golden window frames, a 
pagoda with golden Buddhas, to 
gold, and one golden tower ot 
interest for in the top of it the 
‘The natives,” he affirms, “h: 

the spirit of a nine-headed serpent 
habits the tower and he owns t! 
Every night he 


dom. appear 


woman. ...If a night shot 
when the serpent fails to appear, 1! 
the time of the King’s death ha 
He speaks also of “Prah Khan 
golden sword, which was consid 
most precious treasure in the 
for it was believed to have been gi 
the great god, Indra, 


A few days later when in Phnom | rit 


to their first 1 d 


in the Silver Pavilion within the pala off 
compound of the king of Cambod 
were shown this very sword. Th: 
hilt is exquisitely wrought with 
Siva, and Vishnu. But 


blad 


of Brahma, 


inch or two of the iron 
exposed. 
The Bayon, 


house, as you prefer, 


sanctuary or trea 
in the exact 
of this ancient city, to me proved th p 
most awe-inspiring of the whol 
That day the sky was t 


{ 


clouds S 


group of ruins. 
moving mass of rain-laden 
perhaps it was the peculiar, shifting pla) i 
of light on the Siva faces, hundreds 
them, looking down upon us three ‘ 
mans—mere specks, or so we felt 
this vast solitude, that cast such a 
spell upon us. Those enigmatic | 
smiles repeated again and again 
lessly. What do they signify? <i 
for all mankind, amusement at our * 
joys and sorrows, contempt for our weak 
or confidence in_ their 


ness, absolute 














v over: Who knows? 
y while in Angkor Wat we 
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The Shanghat American 
School 










who defeats or 


11 
eClLlOW 





oes one better” than his fellow 
Here attention is called to serv- 


elfishness, and codperation. 


and happil 


y so, these winners 
had high standing in many fields 
rely have they been first in any. 
ave been in the forefront in ath- 


scholarship, and in recognition by 






achers and schoolmates, but only 
have conttbuted as well as 


have they been eligible to th 





eC 


Ip 
\lthough it has thus made a very note 





contribution, the school cannot 
led an efficient educational unit be 


having no endowment, it depends 


y 
> 


upon student fees. These do not 





suficient revenue. They are con 


rably lower than those of similar in 





tutions in the United States, and can 





1 


be raised without excluding the chil 





of young business men newly ar 





in the Far East, American naval 






oficers, missionaries, and others. 






\s a result the school lacks buildings 






equipment, which are essential in 





modern school plant, including an 





ditorium, gymnasium, library, dormi 





tor boys and a building for the ele 





ntary school. The teaching staff i 






too small and the present faculty ar 





] 


ud just one-third the salaries received 





teachers at the British-controlled In 





ternational Settlement schools. 





Hut in spite of all handicaps the Amer 





School of Shanghai is carrying on 





lendidly, and j eting < 1 that 
, and 1s meeting a need tha 





uches the heartstrings. Not only do 





s students come from American famil\ 





rcles, but others of the cosmopolitan 





roup that resides in Shanghai. We feel 





at this institution 1s promoting prin- 






ples of international understanding in 





Far East in the most practical way 





ossible. 
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Business and you 


need HAWAII 


‘ ‘ : P . ; 
vot only 1s Hawatut Important because of its place in worl { 
I 
commerce; nor because 1t forms an ide 
‘ ’ : | 
those whose interest touches the Pacific. Hawatt 1 tmMport 
ant to you because it 1s one place where you can torget | 
oe ; 
ness. The sun, the breeze and sea combine to change t 
, P . 
tempo ol living into a soothing, simple, pagan me lody. You 
1 ! J 1 
rest... the world forgort n... complete ly. 


] : " — 
t \ If not, remembDet 


Come to Hawait this winter 1f you can. 

; J 1] : | ‘ , 
that next year holds excellent reasons for a business trip to 
Hawai. Great conventions on the Pacific Coast will 


you close. The all-important Foreign Trade 
1 1 


meet in Honolulu. Here are a few of tl 
wvevvvvwvwwywvYvYYVYVvVYVvYvYeYv ve Ve vee ee eae eee eee eevee eae aaa ae 
National Foreign Trade Council, Hawaii, May 4 to 6, 1932 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, San 
Rotary International, Seattle, . ‘ ° lune 20 to 2 1, 1932 


Pacific Rotary Conterence 
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Market Street, San Frar 1) 
So. Broadway, Los Angeles 271 Pine Street, f 


227-E BUSH ST T, SAN FRA OO. ) ,LOS EI 
MATSON Line from FRANCISCO 
LASSCO » ine fr Ss ANGELE 8 
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A Look Ahead at ‘Money and Men 


Continued from page 24]| 


education except on the ground that 
wealth eventually translates itself into 
leisure; and already one of our major 


problems is the profitable use of leisure. 


Because of the new conditions of hu 
man life the whole subject of education 
is under examination today, as well it 


Was 


Only a century ago it 


might be. 
possible for a man to become at least 
well acquainted with the sum total ot 
human knowledge. Today he cannot do 
that. With new 


however, it might still be possible. The 


methods of education, 


point is actively debated, some main- 
taining that nothing less is a reasonable 
goal while others hold that specialization 
is the reasonable course. 

a liberal education 
One of the 


The definition of 
has constantly changed. 
greatest essays on this subject was written 
by John Milton, better known for his 
the educator of this day 


( prc por ms; 


would be appalled at the slight place 


for mathematics. He 


Milton reserves 

was one of the most learned men as 
well as one of the best minds ot his 
generation. Samuel Pepys, immortal 


diarist, took up the study of the multi 


plication tables in his mature years; he 
had long been an official of the British 
admiralty charged with intricate finan 


cial reckonings and accounts. He refers 
over and over again to “casting up his 
accounts” and one naturally wonders 
how he ever performed the feat without 
Was 


being able to multiply. He also 


considered a well-educated man. Learn 
ing by rote was the custom of his day 
and it came down almost to my day. 
It is a very slow process. 

Let us see what changes are on the 
near The 
sull only slightly used although some ot 


horizon. motion-picture is 


the greatest scientists of our generation— 
among them the late Thomas A. Edison 
that it is the ideal 


means for teaching advanced mathemat 


have maintained 


ics. The radio is soon to be employed 
so that the greatest living teachers can 
be heard by millions of pupils. Already 
the phonograph is employed in teaching 
music. There is no doubt that the me 
chanical devices now available make it 
possible for real genius in the peda 
gogical art to reach worldwide audiences. 


little 


Consider, for a moment, how 
great 


mystery need remain about the 


historical characters of the past thirty 
years. School children henceforth may 


see them in action. And from now on 


they may also hear the voices of those 


who make history. Armies may parade 
across the screen, ships speed through the 
ocean, cities pass in review, and all the 
wonders of applied science may be pre- 
sented visually. 

If the education of the future must be 


much broader than it has ever been in 


the past, certainly there is no lack of 
man of 


means to speed the work. A 
forty might well contemplate this ferment 


of activity with alarm lest he find himself 


at the age of seventy living among lusty 


youngsters who are repelled by his 
stumbling, stuttering efforts to grasp the 
Einstein theory. 

No less important than new methods 
devices for the advancement of 


is the emerging science of 


and 
teaching 
psychology—if it may yet be called a 
science. We way toward 
exploring the human mind after some- 
atom. 


are on the 


what the same manner as the 
Here is the most promising effort toward 
breaking down obstacles that have 
baffled educators since before the Egyp- 
tian pyramids were built. We have al- 
ways known that learning was laborious, 
but seldom why. In a world where the 
store of knowledge mounts apace it be- 
comes imperatively necessary for every- 
one to share its fruits. To imagine that 
pedagogy is not equal to the task is to 
predict the collapse of the whole struc- 


ture. 


LL IE citizen must not only know what 
things exist in his world, but understand 
the scientific methods which produced 
them. And once he has come into com- 
plete mastery of that knowledge it must 
profoundly affect his political thinking 
as well. Its first result should -be the 
banishment of war on the simple and 
obviously practical ground that no nation 
can any longer win a war in the sense 
that the struggle for American Inde- 
pendence was a victory. 

The most logical course today after a 
war is to lend money and goods with 
all haste to restore the damage regardless 
of where the damage may have occurred. 
No nation escapes the economic damage 
of war—and there is no profit. We are 
moving into a world where coéperation 
is enforced by laws beyond repeal or 
suspension. As a matter of fact we were 
almost in that world. in 1914 but we had 
not yet proved it by concrete experience. 
Now, we know. There remains ahead, 
however, the task of gaining a clearer 
understanding of the why and where- 
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Qu 


fore; why it would not possib! , Dp 
wise; why it would be the sa: 
spite of all effort to defeat th: 
of these laws. 
This may seem an optimist 
indeed, in view of the fact 
money is being expended wy 
ment today than in the spring 
but it is also true that no importa 
of statesmen today maintains 
national armament can be used ; 
on the offensive. It could hay 
and was so used—not more \ 
years ago. To come only thus 
stitutes a revolution of transce: 
portance. \ 
However, it is in the physi 
being of the individual that the 
of the dawning new world ] 
realized. 
he shall have decent housing 


Society already dema 


he not be. required to work und 
ditions endangering his health. 

and the machine are able to afl 

all of the necessities of life so 

future efforts will be toward 
increasing quantity of the 

Within the past twenty-five yea Era 
came impossible to bind him to ¢ Vo, 
munity and presently he may m ; 
ease from hemisphere to_ hei V7, 
without losing the means for inst I 
munication with the rest of the 

His, also, will be the free road to ' 
achievement of a beautiful world. | I 
far, as every philosopher has obse: Ro 
the works of man have seemed to | Cr 
it more often than otherwise. But Vi 
the pressure of necessity dimi fe 
There is no longer the same abs: 
need for humans to crowd themselves , 
into a few congested centers; and « i 
if the need remains it is possible | ; 
change conditions in these centers. 

This year the world suffers from eco B. 
nomic indigestion. Blessings, like | 
little boy’s Christmas pudding, 
come too rapidly for healthful ab 
tion. But no such problem as th 
insuperable. A way can be found ou! 
of any jungle composed of too 
food, clothing, oil, building mate: 


furniture, and radio sets. \ 
This is probably typical of the ho! he 
goblins reserved for the era now da la 


ing. They bear only a remote relat 
to those of the past when famine stalk 
over the land. Those to whom the g 
eration now forty years of age tosses | 
torch of progress must find out how & 
distribute abundance. 
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Short Chats on 


Our Contributors 


D ING a 


arr ; 
wavs in which Rotary clubs and 


recent round-table discus 





aid toward easing 


he 


ght give 
mployment crisis in thet 


mig 





Is 





CO 
} 


; 
inquiries were dispatched to 





ominent social workers asking tor 







; ; : 

as to the man best fitted to ofter 

i] suggestions. Each recommended 
e man: 





2B. Swift. As executive secretary 


Family Welfare 





Association ol 






a (130 East 22nd Street, New 
City), he provides an active focus 
fare work carried on by 238 o1 


tions throughout the United States 


\ in 1S equipped to write more au 
] 
vely on the question ol reliet for 





employed and their dependents. 


s Montagnes lives at Toronto and, 






journalist, keeps tuned in with what 





pening throughout Canada. H« 





important following among mag 





uwver who deserted torts for novels 





5 } 1 
Maurice Renard, now regarded as one 


he outstanding scientific writers of 





ce. He is a member of the Jules 





Committee, which selects the best 





ntific novel of the year written in the 





rne tradition. Among his books are: 
Hand of Orlac,” “The Snake ot 


cy,” and “The Blind Circle.” 









Paul W. Horn, president of the Texas 





nological College, is well known to 





RIAN readers and so is Roy L. 





Smith, who is pastor of the Simpson 


Minne 





\femorial Methodist Church, at 





Minnesota. 
Chesteli ©. 
long been a commentator upon sci 
“Talking for Action” 


e second (and last) set of suggestions 





Crowell is a journalist and 






e and business. 






service-club speakers by Rotarian L. 





melser, secretary of the Alumni Asso 





tion of Vanderbilt University. 









Girdler, of the 


na, Rotary Club, Main Street’s new 


Qn 
OH 


Kingman, Ari 





And so is 





impion, is a schoolmaster. 


m |. 


erican School at Shanghai, of which 





Anderson—principal ot the 





writes. Lillian Dow Davidson, popu 





ir Rorartan contributor, is wife of James 
She 





Davidson, of Calgary, Canada. 





ompanied him on a_two-and-a-halt 





ear trip through the Near and Far East, 





rganizing Rotary clubs. 





This month’s cover is by Frederick 





Carpenter, New York artist. 
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The Picture in the Eyes 


| Continued from page 14| 


appeared to be a cylinder. But what? 
Nothing more astonishing than a disc of 
soft white light which radiated a lumi- 


nous aula. 


“What is this light?” asked Arcier. 

“It must remain a secret for a little 
while. Try to look right into it. Let 
the rays bathe your eyes. . . . Don’t be 


tense. a eax. 

The unhappy man stared at the little 
sun on which was stamped for him the 
relentless picture. After about a quarter 
of an hour, the treatment over, Arcier 
was asked to return the same evening. 
He came and as before was conducted to 
the door of the dark room. A nun ina 
white habit spoke to him. 

“There is another patient with the 
doctor,” she said. “You must wait a lit- 
tle, You 


there is nothing to fear from our little 


monsieur, may remain here, 


patients: they are scrofulous children, and 


are suffering from nothing infectious. 


Pl A S€ 


Robe rt 


take a chair.” 
\rcier was not used to being 
asked to wait, but he accepted the chair. 


His glance tollowed the nun as she glided 


from cot to cot. The stillness of the 
ward was uncanny when one realized 
that in it were over twenty small chil 


dren. 
Arcier could not understand this calm. 
Was broken by 


be d 


But suddenly the silence 


a moan. The nun hurried to the 
side. Arcier then saw something he had 
never before witnessed in his whole life 
a child suffering pain. The poor baby 
it was litthe more—had a narrow, thin 
little face. Its wide open eyes were im 
mense and of great depth. Suffering had 
given them such a serious and despair- 
ing look that the brow above—too heavy 
for the face—might have harbored the 
disillusioned and experienced soul of an 
old man. 

“Maman! Maman!” he moaned. 

“These poor little things!” thought 
Arcier, “ill and separated from their 
mothers!” 

The little fellow was suffering tor 
tures and his face was drawn and piti 
ful. 

Arcier stood helpless, clasping and un- 
clasping his hands. 

“Oh! Sister!” was all he could say. 

“This one is not the worst off by any 
means,” the nun replied. “My little sick 
ones interest you, monsieur?” 

Arcier followed the sister on her round. 
She told him the name of each child 


in turn. Some were crippled for life; 


others had not long to live. Although his 
heart was overflowing with compassion, 
Arcier did not dare to speak to any of 
them. What could he say to these little 
ones that would be gentle or beautiful 


enough? 


The doctor’s voice interrupted his 
thoughts. He excused himself to the 
sister and entered the dark room. In the 


soft shadow Lefévre noticed a sudden 
movement. 

“What is the matter?” he questioned. 
Arcier was unable to reply at once. The 
picture had paled! 


a 3e * 


Te next morning the millionaire was 
ahead of time. He was carrying a travel- 
ing bag, and went round the ward, giv- 
ing each child a beautiful toy. He listened 
entranced to the shaky little laughs. But 
some of the little ones seemed too old 
to amuse themselves, and still others to 
have already detached themselves from 
this world. Arcier seated himself be 
side one of these. The unsmiling child 
was grasping a miniature windmill in 
attenuated fingers. The poor man felt 
awkward in the presence of this fragile 
yet venerable atom of humanity—afraid 
of destroying something precious in the 
child soul by some clumsiness. He racked 
his brains to recall some long forgotten 
nursery rhyme. At last he began. 

“Once upon a time there was a miller. 

.. The child studied him attentively 

“a miller whose only wealth con- 

sisted of 
. a windmill, a donkey and a cat!” 
a deep voice behind him continued. 
Arcier turned round to see Lefévre smil- 
ing down at him. 

The picture in Arcier’s eyes became 
sull paler that day. 

* * # 


And so the weeks passed. Arcier di- 
vided his visits to the hospital into two 
parts, devoting one to the sick children, 
the other to his treatment. Before long 
his pity for the children had been trans- 
formed into charity. He was given per- 
mission to visit other wards, and this 
man, to whom a previously unknown 
and unguessed depth of misery had been 
revealed, set his whole soul to the task 
of alleviating some of the suffering about 
him. 

At first, in this, he was actuated by a 
desire to manifest in some way his grati- 
tude, for daily the accursed scene in his 
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eyes was becoming weaker a 
The rays from the marvelou 
of light seemed to be eating 
by bit. Even now, when seate: 
telling a fairy tale to one o 
friends, the picture would et 
entirely. 

Cinderella! Beauty and the }3 
He had learned them al! over 
had even invented appropriat 
each of his little friends. 

But alas! Fairy tales wer 
against suffering and destiny. N 
could distract one little child 
tragic silence—nothing—not « 
tortures he suffered when his 
were dressed. And 
hold his litthe hand and watch 
though to show him that some « 


Arcier col 


there who loved him and wanted 1 
him. 

One afternoon while the sister 
newing compresses and banda 
copper king, holding the tiny 
saw the innocent sufferer’s eyes 
gradually dim, while the au 
than he in the ways of death—dr 
tly away, making the sign of th 

A wave of compassion and gri: 
Arcier. He felt 
his temples throbbed. 


CNOK 


whelmed 
“Poor mite!” came a voice behi 
Lefévre touched him on 


His eve 


and 
shoulder. Arcier rose. 
full of tears. 

“Are you coming?” asked the 
indicating the dark room. 

Arcier, his eyes swimming i! 
look 


seeking something that had disap; 


seemed to into space as 


by magic. First, he dried his eyes, 1 


blinked them rapidly so as to clea 
sight, then he rubbed them. . . . \t 
he turned to the oculist and in som: 


—says Lefévre—Arcier reminded hii 


a medieval saint on a stained-glass \ 


dow, such was the radiance that emai 
from him. 

Understanding what had at last 
pened, Lefévre stretched out his | 
to him, murmuring, “Ah! Tears! 
tears, and all that they mean. ‘ 

“Tears? 


the . “Also—the 


millionaire. . 


velous rays of your light!” 


In the ward the nun was pulling a s 


over the tiny corpse. 


“My light?” replied Lefévre. “I n 
y ag P 
saw anything in your eyes! . . . No. 


. . Just LIGHT!” 


my light. 


Yes . . . perhaps,” rep! 


Tr 


t 
We 
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isked 1 iit in 
never heard ot him. \ 
lite sure, idam,”” 
Some kind of eruption, I think 
Calcutta, India. 
Printer 
how had been a eat succ 
xt morning Smith, who ha 
ypenin ‘ ny, W vit 
eport of it to his wife 
1c stopped and, snatching 
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m the room 


paper and read: 


I us Last Words Dept. 
} Velay ne , 


ri l mune Lyte 





tenographer 


i bullet Thinking he was morta 
he whispered to a triend 
to Mamie, give her ) nad te 
ist thoughts were of her. Carbon copt 
Pegy Kathleen.”"—R tator, Ne- 
City, Neb. 
Tours t lu st retui ned 
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‘Order Now 


Complete your library of 
bound volumes of THE 
ROTARIAN by ordering 


today. 


Vol No. 6 Jan to June, 1915; 
Vol No 2. Julv to Dee., LOLS 
Vol. No. 9, July to Dee., 1916: 


Vol No 10. Jan. to June, 1917: 
Vol. No. 11, July to Dee., 1917 
These volumes contain six issues, 
priced, per volume 
$1.25 

13, 1918, 14-15, 1919 
20-21, 1922, 22-23, 1923, 24-25, 
1924, 26-27. 1925. 1926 
30-31, 1927, 32-33, 1928, priced, 
per Vol. $2.00 
Volume 34 
Volume 36-37, 


These volumes are nicely 
| bound, gold stamped and 
indexed. Order today! 


THE ROTARIAN 
211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IIl. 


are specially 


Volumes 12 


28-29, 


35, 1929) priced per 
1930) volume$2.50 
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The Holy Grail 


By Merton Hubbard Wheeler 


B. Quest of the Holy Grail was the 


knights of old. 


The lege nd tells of the magic cup that had 


high adventure for the 


been used at the sacrament ot the Last 
Supper having mysteriously appeared at 
first one place and then another, and that 
none except the especially pure were per 
mitted to look upon its light. Galahad 


had a fling at its and other 


pursuit, 
knights less handicapped by virtue, made 
some effort to get sight of it. 

So much is legend, but the Holy Grail 
sull shines from time to time in this 
present work-a-day world. We are, how 
ever, too busy with our everyday duties 


to pay much attention to it. Dreamers 
sometimes in the ecstasy of exaltation do 
yet glimpses of the Truth eternal, and 
often practical men, who are not dream 
ers or poets at all, find themselves sud 


denly face to face with its holy light. 

Jim Gruff was one of the most profane 

men I have ever known. Almost every 

other word was an obscenity or a curse. 

Yet people liked him well. He operated 

a motor sales agency and service garage 
9 


He 


was a kind-hearted man and meant no 


and was a hard-handed son of to] 


one ill, and had it not been for that 


The Sunny Side of 


| Continued from page 37 


Hollywood divorce, then we go to sec 
the newest film in which the principals 
appear. If the papers tell us how many 
eggs Einstein eats for breaktast, we con 
sider it news. We may know nothing 
of relativity, but we do understand crisp 
bacon, and we like to know that we have 
something in common with the world’s 
brainiest man. 

\ most significant conclusion comes 
from the consideration of these exam- 
ples. We do not desire that others shall 
What we ac 


tually crave 1s that they shall mind that 


mind their own business. 


part of our business that we wish them 
10 mind. 

In reality this is not a digression from 
Main Street. It is charged that Main 
Street spends its time minding the other 
fellow’s business. This is exactly the case, 
and it is the greatest blessing that Main 
Street has to offer. It gives us constant 
supervision. Perhaps it is painful at times, 
but it is salutary. Everybody in town 
knows my salary. This is a bar to need 


unaccountable tendency to 1]l-sounding 
speech, he might have been—Oh, well, 
what does it matter what he might have 
been? He was Jim Gruff, and that trait 
which many good people classified as 
bad, was part and parcel of his nature, 
and his nature was good as you shall sec 
for he was permitted to see the Holy 
Grail. 

Jim was a Rotarian, and took an ac 
tive interest in all the activities of his 
club, boosted for his town and was ready 
and willing when there was any work to 
do. He was especially interested in 
Rotary’s work for crippled children and 
was chairman of the clinic committee. 
He devoted a great deal of time to hunt- 
ing out the little cripples in his commu 
nity, getting them to the clinics and fre 
quently he did tactful service in persuad 
ing obstinate parents to permit corrective 
eperations upon their children. He used 
to take long drives into the country just 
to see how some of his little patients were 
getting along. Children were very fond 
of Jim. 

There was one tiny girl who won Jim's 
heart. There was something in_ her 
pained sweet face that reached out and 


stirred deep emotions in Jim’s inside. 
* 
‘am Street 


less extravagance. | know that I cannot 
put up a tront, for Main Street will not 
stand for it. Everybody in town knows 
where I go at night. This makes me be- 
have. Everybody repeats what I say, so 
I talk less. 

I am not in a different position from 
the prominent man in the busy, crowded 
city, but as all things are relative, Main 
Street is small enough to make me a 
prominent man. I am favored in that 
people wish to mind my business for me. 
They will all mind it differently, but 
when I average up the different slants 
of different citizens, I will get a lot of 
free and valuable advice. Nay, more than 
that, I will get a lot of wholesome truth. 

There is a frankness to Main Street. 
The more enlightened of its citizens 
know that everything will be repeated, 
and altered in the telling, so they tell 
direct. Mrs. X criticizes me to my face. 
The day before I saw Mrs. X, in her back 
yard, raking leaves. Her hair was done 
up in curl papers. She was getting ready 
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The child had never walked a; 
was very serious. A very diff 
tion and months in casts 
The operation was perform: 
surgeon and the months fol|: 
Jim thought daily about thi 
and hoped and hoped. I mig 
Jim had no children of his ow 

At last the day came whe: 
were to be removed and as ] 
said he was “nervous as hel] 
miracle happened, the operat 
success and it was apparent that 1 
had been released from defo: 
was the happiest man! He tok 
it, excitedly, enthusiastically, \ 
old familiar flourishes of 
“Yes, sir, I tell you the light t! 
that little baby’s eyes was th 
tiful light I ever saw ... it | 
and | didn’t dare to look. 
were streaming down Jim’s | 
during this recital, and IT had 
my throat myself and tried t 
other way, but his eyes held 1 
those eyes I saw a dazzling b: 
a living, luminous light as be 
the light Jim had seen in the 
child’s eyes. And why not? It 
light of the Holy Grail. 


for Mrs. Y’s bridge party. I kn 
she and Mrs. Y are not friends, fo: 
I know that Mrs. \ 
going to the party to see if Mrs. \V 


has told me so. 


received her new gown from th 
and to hear if Mrs. V has really leit ‘ 
for keeps. I know that she is going 
look at the city-imported flowers a: 
New York place cards, so that s 
outdo Mrs. Y when her return 
comes off. 

I know that Mrs. X is not an 
but I am convinced of her sinceri! 
know that her vices are small ones 
haps she talks too much, but sh« 
what she says. She is just as frank : 
speech as she is about the curl pap 
her hair. She is off her guard, an 
afraid to be off her guard. 

She is not like the woman in th 
whose French maid warns her o 
approach of guests, ushers them 
perfectly appointed drawing-room. 
lets them wait and grow nervous \ 
«he finishes her toilette. I have seen Mrs. \ 



































» the business end of a rak 
rl papers in her hair. [ judge 
sm on its merits, unpreyudiced 
WwW and ths formality that 
I know that she sometime 
one’s back, but then I kni 
nows that it will € ( n 
question, so sl SaVS at sh 
She do rot trv to kid herselt 
ng that ything can be kept 
Main Street. 
ty, all is in an unceasing hurry. 
know their next door neigh 
t on Main Street all is triendly. 
Bill asks me how I am, I can tell 
[here is time for the telling, and 
he really wishes to know. | do 
to dodge a racing-car as I answe 


need not strain my ear to 


nd | 


his words trom a babel rau 


unds that rave about us. I know, 


verse with Bill, that our interests 





that what will bette: 
tor Main 
so complicated 
that Main Street 


; : 
good sheriff than 


mon ones, 






ondition wi'l better mine, 






rests are not 





am’s. I know 






happier with a 





into 





ith a good president, so | tall 





Street’s way. I make it my business 





{ the business of the candidates for 






n Street 1s 
n charged that they spend their 


full of organizations. It 






Perhaps, but 





trying keep busy. 






is true: 





they make some effort in 






busy. They are not entirely de 





Talking for Action 


Continued from page 19] 






good judgment to find an excuse for 







oiding the experience. Big business 
utives with the same weakness are 
merous, too. If only they would send 





petent substitutes to speak for them! 





it a case of “even their best triends 


nt tell them? 
\ memorized speech is better, but it is 
tor 






enough. It usually damns itself, 





professionals can evade detection, 





they, being professionals, really do 





holding to 
As a 
the memorized speech rolls on like 
clickety-click, 


reels to the minute, 


thing extemporaneous'y, 





xt only when they want to. 





ichine, clickety-clack, 





perfect In 





many 





but soulless and empty. 
speaker happens to 


perhaps, 





ind suppose 





the 
et! Twenty odd years ago, the writer 






idertook to deliver a hastily memorized 






ech as the star number on a Children’s 





Way program, and forgot in the middle 





Let us draw a veil over the painful 





ene! 


Men who are called upon to describe 


ul town com 


| lley 
aweller, 


sn 


he city 
, 
rext-door nel 
In nor interesting 
Main 
I did 


thought 


street, how 


last year, and they “no wha 


last year. I cannot be too incon 
stent, tor there are too many who ha 


heard me utter my b rther, | 


am fortunate in that they will take the 


trouble to listen and to remember 


I say. 


Finally, though Main Street supervises 


us severely, peal s no sort ot 


ready to forgive and torget. 1] ring 


cituzen receives his spank lg 1] repents 


of the thing that caused the sp 


Ile is permitted to make his living. H 
is embraced once more into the fold 
Main Street will cat him tears, but 


will help to wipe the tears av 


1 
= 3. have written 


I am no Sinclair 


no classics. [ am just a plain man, giving 
testimony concern.n 1 matter 
[ am a competent witness. [ ha 


othe r prescription s 
] 


turn to that good, dependab! 


tonic, Main Street 


their projects betor rvice clubs and 
other organizations rarely rea how 


futile are their efforts to expound a string 
of statistics. Someti gures, especially 
if they are in round numb 1 are 
not too insistently and annoyingly ac 
curate, make an impression and are re 
membered long eno oh to secure the 
effect desired. As a rule, however, statis 
tics are boresome, Nnotonot ind 
poison to any audience. Th vy be 
living things to the speaker, b kills 
them for his hearers when he talks them. 
Statistics should be t om 
more eflective way, an pe hould 
be kept free trom this incubt 

A few years ago a mature student, an 
x-street car conductor, who had done 
some notable work in Nashville with his 
safety methods, and whose operatives had 
set a world’s record tor the sate operation 


of street cars, asked me to criticize a paper 


he had written to read at a conterence 


of street railway executives at Cincinnati. 


(When I say “read at,” I speak ad- 





JAMES BORING’S 
CRUISES 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
Specially chartered luxurious C 
Anchor S. S. Transylvania Sail I 
from N. Y. Jan. 26, 1932. 63 days 
Plan now. Visit 29 fascinating p« 





and cities Ss ith Annual Cruise 
under personal supervision f Jame 
lass only $6¢ 


Boring Rates first 


up, include hore t 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Five personally conducted cruises offet 
ing wide choice of rates, 
sailing dates. 85 to 166 days. Next cruis« 


sails Jan. 21, 1932. Magnificent newS.S 


itineraries and 


President Coolidge. All-inclusive fare, 
$1390 up. First class only. Send for 


giving all details 
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333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
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Send for Catalogue. 
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Solid Bronze Book Ends, patterned with 
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AN , IDEAL GIFT FOR MEN 


AND BOYS 
The BURT TI-RAK 


Keeps neckties in order. 

Each tiein plain sight. 

Slips on or off with ease. 
Can be conveniently hung on door 
or wall or laid neatly in drawer or 
suit-case. Practical and Indestructible. 
Made of steel, beautiful 
and finish. Packed in a 
with prices removed. Mailed at the 
following prices: (Send Money Order 
or Check. Add 10c for exchange 


1-—-Gold Bronze $1.00 
] 
l 
I 
l 


in design 
neat box 


2—-Silver Bronze 00 
3—Onxidized Silver Plate HD 
4 Antique Brass Plate 0 
5—LBrush Brass Plate A) 


y 
y— Butlers Silver Plate 2.00 


5 and 6 either plain or with red or 


blue Fabrikoid panels Any style 
hand decorated, roses, forget-me- 
nots, ete., 50c extra 

10°, Discountin Lots of Six or More 


Special quantity discount to dealers. 
* Bowling Green, Ky., 

“The Burt Ti-Rak No. 1 ceived 
today, and I am so pleased with tt 
which J en- 
wm. 


(Te) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


that I want fire more, for 
close check for $5.10. MR 7 


BURT TI-RAK CO. 
_309 Sth Ave., So., 





1. E. Burt, Pat. 
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Home of Chicago Rotary Club for 15 Years 
Rotarians from many climes always makethe Hotel 
Sherman their home when in Chicago. Chicago 
Rotary Club Luncheons every Tuesday at 12:15. 
A real Rotary welcome. 


Ernest Byfield, Pres. Frank W. Bering, V. P. & Mng. Dir. 














The right spot for ~~ 
English are 


Bristol is the natural centre of the 
new industrial South-West England. 
Home market of 30,000,000 within 
a radius of 150 miles, the docks open 
up the export markets of the world— 
Bristol is prosperous and is the right 
place for your English agency. Low 
rates, cheap power. Little unemploy- 
ment. ‘“The Book of Bristol Industry”’ 
FREE on application——Secretary, 
Bristol Development Board, 1, 
Bristol Bridge, Bristol, England. 
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visedly!) The paper teemed with statistics 
of the virulent variety. Few of the com- 
plicated figures were likely to be remem- 


bered for two minutes, even by interested 


men. 
‘There are two fundamental errors 
here,” I said to him. “First, you never 


should read paper, but should speak 


statistics are 
None of 
You 


have lots of personality, but if you read 


extemporaneously. Second, 


to be studied, never listened to. 


these statistics will do a bit of good. 


such a paper as this you will fail of your 
object. It will be painfully dull.” 
“But,” 
program will read his speech.” 
“All the better,’ 
out because you don’t. 


he replied, “every man on the 


"I said, “you will stand 
I suggest that you 
eliminate all the statistics. Put the vital 
ones on a big chart, carefully labelled, so 
they will be easy to read and understand, 
and hang them on the wall where any- 
body who wants to can study them. 
Deliver your speech extemporaneously, 
describing only your methods and inter- 
esting facts about the business, and don't 
even mention the figures.” 

He did so, and the next week the head 


his company told me gleefully that 


' not only was this former street car con- 
| ductor the only speaker during a three- 


day conference who spoke without a 
manuscript, on a program that included 
a man later to be secretary of labor of 
the United States, but that he had so in- 
terested the executives that they called 
a special session in order that he might 
tell them more. This time he spoke an 
hour and a half, again without notes or 
statistics. It is beside the point, but it is 
significant that from then on large cities 
were bidding for his services, his salary 
leaped upward, and now he is handling 


the safety program of an entire state for 





| 





| speaker is unprepared. 


a great power company, at an executive's 


salary. 


Bist of all methods of delivery, of 
course, is the extemporaneous. The speech 
may be made on the spur of the moment, 
with brief warning, but it should not be 
the sense that the 
The preparation 
of subject matter may have been going 
on for years. The only thing that should 
be extemporaneous is the actual language 


extemporaneous in 


used. 

The material may be 
if the speaker is already well informed. 
The better informed the speaker is, the 
better his organization, the shorter and 
better his speech is likely to be. Some wise 
speaker once said that if he had fifteen 
minutes to prepare, he could speak two 
hours; if he had a day, he could speak an 
hour; but that if he had two weeks in 


CHICAGO 


organized hastily, 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., 
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which to prepare he could 
speech in fifteen minutes. 

The ideal way to prepare a ; 
The sul 


kn 


through long experience o 


haps, is as follows: 
must be thoroughly 
reading, or through intensive a 
study. Sit down and write the 
probably will be much too long 
it, meanwhile condensing and : 
ing it, and finding better illust: 
the speech is to be delivered f; 
write a brief outline on a ca: 
scribed above. The writing and 
will tend to crystaliize in you 
organization of the speech, and 
in your memory, ready for the 
tongue, the vocabulary you wil] , 
tear up the manuscript or fil: 
where there will be no tempta 
it in case you lose your ne: 
platform! 

It is a fallacy to think 


stories’ need to be incorporat 


speech. No story or anecdote s 
dragged in by the nape of its n 
less the anecdote is apropos ai 
and is needed to drive hom« 
should be omitted, however 
speaker may like to tell it. To a 
a story, and to state that it probab 
been heard before, ought to br 
rebuke from any audience: “T} 
tell it?” 

A brief, meaty talk 
welcome and effective than a dra 


is alway 


one involving long, pointless, or poorly 
told stories. Few people can tell a story 
properly, especially in dialect. ( 

your own experience as a listener t 

this judgment. 

Illustrations, however, if they ar 
and advance the thought, and if t 
introduced skillfully and naturally, can be 
very valuable, and most good speakers 
use them liberally. Striking lines of poetry 
and prose should be memorized w! 
ever and wherever found, especially 
men who make a practice of speaking. 
An appropriate quotation, well 
adds to the effectiveness of any specc'! 
All is grist that comes to a good sp: 


< 


delivered, 


mull. 

If you are the presiding officer, a! 
experienced, you should remember 
In introducing a speaker, too lavish prais 
is tiresome to the audience, and 
times embarrasses the speaker. Morcov« 
it is unsportsmanlike to steal from | 
his precious time. The briefest of intr 
ductions is usually most effective. W 
is desirable, provided it is entirely wit! 
out sting. If it is smiling, cordial and 
brief, it is a happy introduction. 

Now, Mister Service Club Speaker. 20. 
and sin no more! 








Ke ~p his head up 


and we’ll all come through! 





You recognize this 1 in He lives in 
wn town, not tar trom you 


Though faced with unemplovment, he 
nbating adversity with courage. He 


etreated step by step, Dut ghting lle 
spread his slender res es as | is the 

* 
Vill OO. 

ry] eet ee f.. 

Lhis Wintel ( | I v oW et 
our help 

There are many ther heads of fat ‘ 

h li ~~ 
much like him in the United States. TI] 


winter all of them will need the help of theu 
more fortunate neighbors 

This is an emergency t is temporary 
Butit exists. It must be met with the hope 
iIness and resource typical of Ameri 
conduct in emergencies 


Be ready! 


} 


Right now in every city, tow! 
ind village, funds are bei ithered fi 
local needs—through the established we 
fare and relief agencies, the (ommunit' 
(Chest, or special Emergency Unemploy 
ment Committees 

Che usual few dollars which we regularly 
ceive will this vear not be enough. 7] 
is Whose earnings have not been cut off cat 
ind must double, triple, quadruple our c 

butions. 

By doing so Wwe shall be doin the best 
possible service to ourselves \ll tl it \mert 
ica needs right now courage. We have 
the resources. We have the man powel 
\Ve have the opportunity for world leadet 
ship. 

Let’s set an example to all the world 
l_et’s lay the foundation for better days that 
re sure to come. 


Warts $- 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, DIRECTOR 


OWEN D. YOUNG, CHAIRMAN 


President's Organization on Unemployment Relief 














C' IRE the family's financial ills, as scientifi- 
cally, as conscientiously, as a physician 
works to restore the family’s health. .. .That 
is the responsibility of the family finance 
business, as its leader, Household, views it. 


... THIS organization has never considered 
the small loan as a patent medicine, a cure- 
all for economic ills. A financial doctor, 
licensed by the state, it diagnoses the fami- 
ly’s money troubles and suggests the best 
remedy, whether or not it entails the mak- 
ing of a small loan. 

.-+- HOUSEHOLD has sponsored a wide- 
spread campaign to encourage fami- CP” 
lies to pay their bills; it helps them to 

get out of debt; it advises with them 

on ways and means to keep out of debt; it 
publishes and distributes widely the booklet 
“Money Management for Households” that 
counsels as soundly on the budgeting of the 
family’s income, and its wise expenditure, as 
authoritative books on health advise on the 
family’s physical well-being. 

. THIS is not philanthropy. It is not even 
unselfishness. The responsibilities of the 
Household Finance organization have 
grown far beyond the making of a few scat- 
tered loans. Last year, Household served 
more than 330,000 families. Its 147 offices 
in 89 principal cities will serve even a 
larger number this year. 

..- TO THESE families, amounts up to $300 
have been loaned, without the requirements 
for bankable collateral, without cosigners, 
and without investigations among the fam- 
ily’s friends, employers, creditors, 

or landlords. 

-+.-THE only physical security < 
asked is household goods, which 

are seldom negotiable. The only 


You will enjoy the Household Hour, with Adolphe Dumont directing the Household Orchestra—one o 


Giving the family 
a clean bill of financial health 


s 
signatures asked are 
those of husband and 

wife. The chief security is the financial 
soundness of the family and its ability to re- 
pay the loan as it works its way out of debt. 


. »»- WHEN the American family’s economic 
ills become aggravated, Household’s secu- 
rity suffers. Consequently it is business, good 
business, for Household, with its hand on 
the pulse of hundreds of thousands, to fulfill 
intelligently its obligation as financial doc- 
tors to American families. 
+. * * 

MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSE- 

HOLDS, a helpful booklet on budgeting 

family income, leading to the happiness of 

financial security, is offered without charge 

to all. Telephone, call, or write for a copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION .. 


eae oy aes Palmolive Building, Chicago, seas 


. (147 Offices in 89 Principal Cities) 
(Consult your telephone y Prereech for the office nearest you).. 





the finest on the air—and the 


Household Singers, featuring Alice Mock, soprano. Every Tuesday evening, 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, on NBC Blue Network. 
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Paradoxically enough, it is the country’s 
foremost personal loan company, House- 
hold, which encourages families to get out 
and keep out of debt. Thus Household’s 
temporary help in enabling families to 
pay their bills becomes of permanent 
value to those families and, in the aggregate, 





Consuming Consumer Indebtedness. . 


to the entire nation. This advertisement, 
appearing in leading newspapers, is one of 
a series informing millions of the activities 
of Household. For further information, 
watch for Household’s advertisements, or 
write to Dept. R10, Household Finance 
Corporation, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 





